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FOREWORD 


It  is  doubtful  whether  any  public  question  so  vitally  affects 
the  welfare  of  mankind  as  does  the  liquor  question.  The  safety 
of  the  traveling  public,  of  workmen  in  manufactures,  railroads 
and  mines  requires  that  those  directing  the  complicated  and 
powerful  mechanical  forces  of  modern  industry  shall  do  so  with 
quick  brain  and  clear  eye.  The  happiness  of  homes  is  destroyed 
by  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drink.  The  experience 
of  the  great  insurance  companies  is  conclusive  that  alcoholic 
indulgence  shortens  human  life. 

The  growing  realization  of  these  facts  has  brought  about  a 
marked  increase  in  temperance  amongst  almost  all  classes  of 
people.  It  is  most  important  that  this  intelligent  development 
of  public  opinion  shall  proceed  without  reaction.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  bev- 
erages throughout  the  nation  will  at  one  stroke  accomplish  the 
end  so  long  striven  for  have  secured  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  a  measure  submitting  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  states  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishing national  prohibition.  This  measure  is  now  before  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  for  ratification,  and  must  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prohibition  is  not  new.  It  has  been  in  effect  in  some 
states  for  many  years,  and  has  more  recently  been  adopted  by 
many  others.  Were  the  subject  studied  without  prejudice,  just 
conclusions  ought  to  be  drawn  from  their  experience.  The  testi- 
mony of  observers,  however,  differs  both  as  to  the  facts  and  as 
to  the  conclusions  derived  therefrom.  The  question  is  a  com- 
plex one,  involving  many  other  questions  of  great  importance, 
amongst  others,  even  a  tendency  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
balance  between  the  powers  of  the  states  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

The  purpose  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  issuing  this  publication  is  to  perform  a  public  service 
by  presenting  as  temperately  and  impartially  as  possible  a  his- 
tory of  the  subject  in  this  and  other  countries,  together  with  the 
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views  and  arguments  of  both  sides.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
furnish  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  conclusion  upon  a  subject  on 
which  opinions  are  strongly  held  and  strongly  opposed. 

This  question  is  more  than  one  of  political  expediency ;  it 
is  one  of  morals  and  statesmanship.  The  answer  to  it  must  not 
fail  to  give  due  consideration  to  its  many  aspects,  some  of  which 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Will  prohibition  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  of 
security  and  of  obedience  to  law? 

2.  Is  constitutional  prohibition  an  invasion  of  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  states,  the  maintenance  of  which  as  part  of  our 
system  of  government  should  be  jealously  guarded? 

3.  In  seeking  to  effect  a  moral  reform,  is  there  danger  of 
committing  an  injustice  by  the  destruction  of  the  value  of  prop- 
erty long  lawfully  used  for  a  purpose  now  to  be  declared  unlaw- 
ful'? 

4.  Will  the  removal  of  the  open  and  lawful  sale  of  liquor, 
under  prohibition,  make  it  less  likely  that  the  young  will  con- 
tract habits  of  intemperance  ? 

5.  As  people  cannot  be  made  virtuous  by  statute,  is  there 
danger  of  enacting  measures  unsupported  by  a  substantial 
majority,  which  tend  to  make  violations  of  law  common,  and  to 
bring  all  law  into  disrepute? 

6.  Will  prohibition  prove  advantageous  to  the  nation,  the 
state,  the  community,  the  family  and  the  individual? 

Men  honestly  differ  upon  every  public  question.  It  may 
not  be  said  that  all  the  well-intentioned  are  on  one  side  and  all 
the  evil-intentioned  on  the  other.  By  weighing  the  same  argu- 
ments, men  reach  different  conclusions.  The  duty  resting  upon 
every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  every  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  must  determine  this  important  question,  is,  that 
his  decision  shall  be  based  upon  an  honest  and  conscientious 
judgment  of  the  facts,  and  that  he  shall  accord  to  those  reach- 
ing a  contrary  conclusion  credit  for  equal  honesty. 

ALBA  B.  JOHNSON, 

President. 


Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  op  Commerce 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Paul  Littlefield,  General  Secretary 


Legislative  and  Research  Bureau 
Director 
C.  H.  CRENNAN,  PH.  D. 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

April  26,  1918. 


To  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  Mr.  Paul  Littlefield,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that  the  Legislative  and  Research  Bureau  undertake  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  now  before  the  states  for 
ratification,  I  am  submitting  the  following  report. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report,  one  question  has  been 
kept  in  mind  throughout,  namely,  what  facts  would  be  helpful, 
especially  to  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  regarding  the  ratification  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  in  Pennsylvania? 

A  very  real  effort  has  been  made  to  present  facts  accurately, 
to  give  full  space  to  conflicting  opinions,  and  to  keep  the  report 
clear  from  bias.  I  took  it  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  report 
to  set  forth  any  conclusions  as  to  the  desirable  judgment  to  be 
made  by  Pennsylvania  regarding  the  ratification  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment. 

C.  H.  Crennan. 
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I. 

THE  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT  IN  CONGRESS 
AND  IN  THE  STATES 

By  action  of  the  Senate  August  1st  and  the  House  Decem- 
ber 17,  1918,  Congress  offered  to  the  country  a  new  solution  of 
the  liquor  problem — an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale  and  transportation  of  alcoholic 
beverages  within  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  The 
exact  provisions  of  the  proposed  amendment  are  found  in  the 
joint  resolution  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Shepparcl  Bill  or 
Resolution. 

•65th  Congress, 
2d  Session. 

House  Calendar  No.  791 
S.  J.  RES.  17 

(Report  No.  211) 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
August  3,  1917 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  December  14,  1917. 
Reported  with  amendments,  referred  to  the  House  Calendar, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
■United  8tates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  following  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution be,  and  hereby  is,  proposed  to  the  States,  to  become  valid  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  provided  by  the  Constitution : 

1  Prom  official  copy  of  the  Amendment. 
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"ARTICLE   

"Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  tins  article, 
the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within, 
the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the 
United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for 
beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concur- 
rent power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  he  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constittition  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress.,, 

Passed  the  Senate  July  31  (calendar  day,  August  1),  1917. 

Attest:    JAMES  M.  BAKER, 

Secretary. 

By  Peter  M.  Wilson, 

Chief  Clerk. 

August  3,  1917. — Eeferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
December  14,  1917. — Reported  with  amendments,  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Each  of  the  three  sections  in  the  Sheppard  Bill  contains  a 
point  of  outstanding  interest.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  that  a  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
submitted  to  the  states  with  any  such  limitation  as  that  provided 
in  Section  3.  The  concurrent  power  provision  in  Section  2  and 
the  term  "intoxicating  liquors  ....  for  beverage  purposes"  in 
Section  1  will  undoubtedly  call  for  future  attention  should  the 
Amendment  be  ratified. 

The  concurrent  power  section  involves  one  of  the  questions 
that  has  not  been  widely  talked  of,  namely,  that  of  securing 
enforcement  of  national  prohibition  if  the  Amendment  becomes 
law.  An  examination  of  the  Congressional  Record  will  show  that 
when  Section  2  of  the  Sheppard  Bill  was  being  discussed  in 
Congress  the  question  was  raised,  Why  have  concurrent  power 
of  enforcement  rather  than  federal  power  alone  ?   The  fact  came 
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out  in  debate  that  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  exclude  such 
provision  for  fear  of  causing  the  states  to  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  their  police  power  was  being  infringed. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  "intoxicating  liquors"?  At  present 
there  is  no  definition  of  the  term  that  is  general  in  its  applica- 
tion. "Intoxicating  liquors"  has  been  defined  in  different  ways 
by  various  state  courts.1  No  uniform  definition  has  been  set  up 
by  judicial  interpretation.  "Intoxicating  liquors"  could  be 
defined  by  legislation,  either  state  or  national,  but  the  present 
state  statutes  define  the  term  in  widely  varying  ways.2  The 
meaning  of  "intoxicating  liquors,"  therefore,  has  not  been  uni- 
formly determined  by  court  decisions  or  by  acts  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

A  second  question  arises  concerning  the  term  "intoxicating 
liquors  ....  for  beverage  purposes. "  Could  two  definitions  be 
in  effect  at  the  same  time?  It  is  entirely  possible  that  one  legis- 
lature might  define  "intoxicating  liquors"  in  such  way  as  to 
include  more  than  the  definition  of  another  state,  or  one  state 
court  could  define  the  term  differently  from  another  state  court. 
"Intoxicating  liquors"  could  be  defined  by  any  state  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  be  more  inclusive  than  a  federal  law  or  decision 
of  a  federal  court.  Any  state,  under  its  police  power,  would 
have  the  right  to  keep  a  partieidar  intoxicating  liquor  from 
being  manufactured  and  sold  within  its  borders,  even  though  that 
intoxicating  liquor  were  not  included  within  an  act  of  Congress, 
a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or  the  definition 
of  the  term  by  a  sister  state. 

In  answer  to  a  third  question,  How  could  uniformity  of 
interpretation  be  secured?  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  an  act 
of  Congress  defining  "intoxicating  liquors  ....  for  beverage 
purposes"  would  give  something  of  uniformity,  but  such  act 
would  probably  define  the  term  only  for  interstate  commerce. 
Should  the  Sheppard  Bill  become  part  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  not  unlikely  that  proceedings  would  be  begun  imme- 

1  Joyce  on  "Intoxicating  Liquors,"  pp.  2  ff. 

2  See  "Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating  to  Intoxicating  Liquors," 
compiled  by  Wayne  B.  Wheeler. 
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diately  in  all  of  the  states,  so  that  a  uniformity  of  definition 
would  be  secured  through  an  authoritative  interpretation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Something  of  uniformity 
of  definition  could  then  be  secured,  but  as  explained  above,  there 
would  be  the  possibility  of  finding  two  or  more  definitions  in 
effect  at  the  same  time. 

A  nice  question  arises  when  the  last  part  of  the  term  "in- 
toxicating liquors  ....  for  beverage  purposes"  is  considered. 
The  difference  between  a  beverage  and  a  drug  is  such  a  fine  dis- 
tinction that  a  clever  lawyer  could  probably  advise  a  client  how 
to  advertise  porter  and  still  come  from  under  the  general  opera- 
tion of  the  Amendment.  Change  the  name  porter  to  "vim"  or 
"pep,"  and  say  that  physicians  prescribe  it  for  debilitated  per- 
sons, as  well  as  all  who  enjoy  sparkling  health.  Have  a  physician 
swear  that  it  is  a  health-giving  drug,  promoting  the  growth  of 
red  corpuscles  and  causing  immunity  from  tuberculosis.  If  this 
tonic  were  then  used  by  persons  for  beverage  purposes  it  would 
be  none  the  less  a  drug,  and  any  state  would  have  to  define  the 
term  used  in  the  Amendment  so  as  to  knock  out  this  or  some 
other  such  health-giving  drug. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  by  these  questions  is  that,  even 
if  the  Amendment  becomes  law,  a  period  of  time  must  elapse 
before  there  is  built  up  a  full  and  clear  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  "intoxicating  liquors  ....  for  beverage  purposes." 
This  definition  and  the  concurrent  power  provision  of  the  Shep- 
pard  Bill  will  undoubtedly  call  for  somewhat  prolonged  atten- 
tion if  the  Prohibition  Amendment  is  ratified. 

The  passage  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  in  Congress  may 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  protracted  agitation  for  prohibi- 
tion— if  not  federal  prohibition — hastened  probably  by  the  feel- 
ing that  the  liquor  problem  required  solution  as  a  national  war 
measure. 

Exact  determination  of  all  the  forces  operative  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Sheppard  Bill  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  the 
vote  on  that  measure  in  Congress  affords  more  than  academic 
interest.  Pennsylvania  faces  a  problem  which  it  must  solve  for 
itself,  but  solve  also  in  conjunction  with  other  states  of  a  federal 
union. 

How  the  vote  stood  in  both  houses  of  Congress  is  shown  in 
Table  A. 
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House  of  Representatives 

Absent 
or 

Not  Toting 

Absent   or  not 
voting : 
Clark,  D. 

Against 

R  £tt 

(V 

For 

Candler,  D. 
Stephens,  D. 
Humphreys,  D. 
Sisson,  D. 
Venable,  D. 
Harrison,  D. 
Quin,  D. 
Collier,  D. 

Romjue,  D. 
Rucker,  D. 
Alexander,  D. 
Booher,  D. 
Borland,  D. 
Dickinson.  D. 
Hamlin,  D. 
Shackleford,  D. 
Hensley,  D. 
Decker,  D. 
Russell,  D. 
Rubey,  D. 

Miss  Rankin,  R. 
Evans,  D. 

Senate 
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Vardaman,  D. 
Williams,  D. 
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Walsh,  D. 
Myers,  D. 
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Mississippi  ..... 

Missouri   

Montana   
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House  of  Representatives 

Absent 
or 

Not  Voting 

Absent : 

Bathrick,  D 
Heintz,  R. 

Not  voting : 
Chandler,  R. 

Against 

Gard,  D. 
Welty,  D. 
Key,  D. 
Sherwood,  D. 
Overmyer,  D. 
Gordon,  D. 
Crosser,  D. 
Longworth,  R. 

3 

P  .A 

Hastings.  D. 
Carter,  D. 
McKeown.  D. 
Thompson,  D. 
Ferris,  D. 
McClintic.  D. 
Morgan,  R. 

Senate 

Absent 
or 

Not  Voting 

Against 

Pomerene,  R. 

Harding,  R. 

Owen,  D. 
Gore,  D. 

State 

Ohio   
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For 

Whaley,  D. 
Byrnes,  D. 
Nicholls,  D. 
Stevenson,  D. 
Eagsd-ale,  D. 
Lever,  D. 

Gandy,  D. 
Dillon,  E. 
Johnson,  E. 

Moon,  D. 
Hull,  D. 
Houston.  D. 
Byrns,  D. 
Padgett.  D. 
Sims,  D. 
Garrett,  D. 
Fisher,  D. 
Sells.  E. 
Austin,  E. 

Absent 
or 

Not  Voting 

Not  voting  : 
Tillman,  D. 

Not  voting : 
Johnson,  D. 

Senate 

Agauist 

For 

Smith,  D. 

Sterling,  E. 

Shields,  D. 
McKellar,  D. 

0) 

-►^ 
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CO 

South  Carolina. 

South    Dakota.  . 
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Absent : 

Blanton,  D. 
Eagle,  D. 

Dies,  D. 
Hardy,  D. 
Mansfield.  D. 
Buchanan,  D. 
Wilson.  D. 
Slayden,  D. 
Garner,  D. 
McLemore,  D. 

Greene,  E. 

S 

Black,  D. 
Young',  D. 
Bayburn,  D. 
Sumners,  D. 
Gregg,  D. 
Connally,  D. 
Jones,  D. 
Garrett,  D. 

Welling,  D. 
Mays,  D. 

Dale,  E. 

Jones,  D. 
Holland,  D. 
Montague,  D. 
Watson,  D. 
Saunders,  D. 
Glass,  D. 
Harrison,  D. 
Carlin,  D. 
Flood,  D. 
Slemp,  R. 

Senate 
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Not  voting : 
Dillingham,  E. 

OS 
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te 

Culberson,  D. 

For 

Sheppard,  D. 

King,  D. 
Smoot,  E. 

Page,  E. 

Swanson,  D. 
Martin,  D. 

State 
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Virginia   
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Absent : 
Neely,  D. 

ise  of  Represental 
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Voigt,  E. 
Cary,  E. 
Stafford,  E. 
Davison,  E. 
Classon,  E. 

Hoi 

c 

Dill,  D. 
LaFollette,  B. 
Johnson,  E. 
Hadley,  E. 

Littlepage,  D. 
Bowers,  E. 
Eeed,  E. 
Wopdyard,  R. 
Cooper,  E. 

Cooper,  E. 
Nelson,  R, 
Esch,  E. 
Browne,  R. 
Frear,  E. 
Lenroot,  E. 

Mondell.  E. 

o 

0 

Senate 

<so 

§ 

Husting,  D. 

Warren,  E. 

c 

Toindexter,  R. 
Jones,  E. 

Sutherland,  E. 

PC 

aJ 

O 

a 

Kendrick,  D. 

State 

Washington  .... 

West  Virginia.  . . 

WISCONSIN   

Wyoming  ..... 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  vote  cut 
across  party  lines  in  such  way  as  to  make  clear  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  in  no  sense  a  party  measure. 

Table  B,  summarizing  the  vote  in  Congress,  shows  several 
noteworthy  facts.  The  total  vote  cast  in  the  Senate  was  85  and 
in  the  House  410.  The  constitutional  requirement  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority  was  exceeded  by  three  votes  in  the  Senate,  while 
in  the  House  the  measure  was  carried  in  a  spectacular  session  by 
an  extremely  narrow  margin.1  Although  the  total  vote  in  each 
house  was  so  close,  if  the  vote  for  and  against  the  amendment 
in  both  houses  be  combined  to  ascertain  the  way  in  which  the 
several  states  voted,  the  following  results  appear :  only  six  states 
voted  against  the  resolution,2  four  states  cast  a  divided  vote,3 
all  the  rest  voted  for  it.  Considering  the  Senate  alone,  only  four 
states  voted  against  the  resolution,4  while  fourteen  states  had  a 
divided  vote.5  In  the  House  six  states  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion6 and  six  cast  a  divided  vote.7 


1  See  Public  Ledger  account  of  December  18,  1917,  or  The  Search- 
light on  Congress,  December-January,  1918. 

2  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Bhode  Island. 

3  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 

4  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

5  Alabama,  California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  Texas.  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming. 

6  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Ehode 
Island. 

7  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania.  Texas  and  Ver- 
mont. 
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Table  B 


Vote  in  Senate 

Vote  in  Hoi 

State 

For 

Against 

For 

Agai'i 

  1 

1 

5 

5 

2 

o 

1 

ii 

9 

0 

6 

0 

  1 

1 

5 

4 

  1 

0 

:; 

0 

  0 

1 

0 

5 

  2 

0 

i 

0 

Florida   

  2 

0 

4 

0 

  1 

1 

12 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

  1 

1 

17 

7 

2 

II 

13 

0 

2 

0 

10 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

  1 

1 

8 

3 

  1 

1 

4 

4 

Maine   

9 

0 

4 

0 

  0 

1 

2 

i 

  0 

2 

6 

6 

  1 

(i 

1  1 

2 

  2 

(i 

8 

2 

Mississippi   

2 

ii 

8 

0 

  1 

1 

12 

3 

o 

I) 

2 

0 

  1 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

  1 

0 

2 

0 

  1 

0 

9 

8 

  1 

0 

1 

0 

  0 

2 

13 

27 

9 

0 

8 

2 

2 

n 

3 

0 

Ohio   

1 

1 

12 

8 

9 

0 

7 

ii 

9 

o 

o 

1 

  1 

1 

18 

18 

  1 

1 

1 

2 

.  .  .   1 

0 

6 

1 

  1 

0 

3 

I! 

Tennessee   

9 

0 

10 

0 

Texas   

  1 

1 

8 

8 

Utah  

9 

0 

2 

0 

  1 

0 

1 

1 

9 

II 

in 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

  1 

0 

5 

0 

  1 

1 

6 

5 

  1 

1 

1 

0 

  65 

20 

282 

128 
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Using  the  railroad  classification  of  the  United  States  into 
eastern,  southern  and  western  territory,1  one  may  say  that  the 
South  and  West  voted  by  states  almost  solidly  for  the  resolution, 
but  in  eastern  territory  opposition  arose,  especially  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  and  New  England  States. 

It  is  frequently  alleged  that  the  urban,  industrial  centers  of 
the  country  are  opposed  to  prohibition,  while  the  rural  states 
wish  to  impose  it.  This  statement  seems  to  be  borne  out  in 
large  measure  by  Table  C.  The  states  with  an  urban  population 
comprising  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  population  are 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Washington.  Eleven  of  the 
fourteen  states  are  in  eastern  territory,  and  each  is  either  indus- 
trial rather  than  agricultural  or  is  divided  into  distinct  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  groups,  if  not  factions.  Seven  of  the 
fourteen  voted  for  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  if  the  vote  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  be  added  together,2  but  Colorado,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Washington  were  already  dry  states.  All 
of  the  states  casting  a  combined  Senate  and  House  vote  against 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  are  in  this  group,3  as  were  the  four 
states  which  cast  a  vote  against  it  in  the  Senate.4  Only  one  of 
the  states  voting  against  the  resolution  in  the  House  was  not  in 
this  group.5  One  of  the  four  states  casting  a  divided  vote  in 
both  houses,  five  of  the  fourteen  states  with  a  divided  vote  in  the 
Senate,  and  two  of  the  six  with  a  divided  vote  in  the  House 
belonged  to  this  urban  group.6 

1  Eastern  territory  lies  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  and  east 
of  a  line  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  Southern  territory  lies  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Western  territory 
lies  west  of  the  two  sections  described. 

2  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Washington  (see  Table  B). 

3  See  Table  B. 

4  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
6  Nevada,  a  license  State. 

6  See  Table  B. 
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Vote  on  Amendment 


Tabi 


Senate 


House 


Total  Population1 


1916 


1910 


Alabama   

Arizona   

Arkansas   

California   

Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware   

Florida   

Georgia   

Idaho   

Illinois  

Indiana   

Iowa   

Kansas   

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine  

Maryland   

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  

Minnesota   

Mississippi  ___ 

Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  ___ 
New  Mexico 

New  York   

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio   

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  _ 
Rhode  Island  _ 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   

Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington  __ 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


1—  1 
2  u 

2-  0 
1—1 

1—  0 

0—  1 

2—  0 
2-0 

1—  1 

2—  0 

1—  1 

2—  0 
2—0 
2-0 
1—1 

1—  1 

2—  0 
0—1 

0—  2 

1—  0 

2—  0 
2—0 

1—  1 

2—  0 

1—  1 

2—  0 
1—0 
1—0 

1-  0 

0—  2 

2-  0 
2—0 

1—  1 

2—  0 
2-0 
1—3 
1—1 
1—0 

1-  0 

2-  0 

1—  1 

2-  0 

1-  0 

2—  0 
2-0 
1—0 
1—1 
1—1 


0 —  o 

1—  0 
6-4) 
5  I 

3—  0 

0—  5 

1—  0 

4—  0 

12-  0 

2—  0 

17—  7 

13—  0 

10—  1 
8-0 
8-3 
4—4 

4—  0 
2—4 

6—  6 

11—  2 
8—2 
8-0 

12—  3 
2—0 

5—  0 

0—  1 
2—0 

2—  0 

1—  0 

13—  27 
8—2 

3-  0 
12—8 

7—  0 

2—  1 

18—  18 

1—  2 

6—  1 

3—  0 
10—0 

8—  8 

2—  0 
1—1 

10—0 

4—  0 

5—  0 

6—  5 
1—0 


2,332,608 
255,544 
1,739,723 
2,938,654 
962,060 
,244,479 
213,380 
893,493 
,856,065 
428,586 
6,152,257 
2,816,817 
*2, 224, 771 
1,829,545 
2,379,639 
1,829,130 
772,489 
1,362,807 
3,719,156 
3,054,854 
2,279,603 
1,951,674 
3,410,692 
459,494 
1,271,375 
106.734 
442,506 
2,948,017 
410,283 
10,273,375 
2,402,738 
739,201 
5,150,356 
2,202,081 
835,741 
8,522,017 
614,315 
1,625,475 
698.509 
2,288,004 
4,429,566 
434,083 
363,699 
2,192,019 
1,534,221 
1,386,038 
2,500,350 
179,559 


I 


2,138,093 
204,354 
1,574,449 
2,377,549 
799,024 
114,756 
202,322 
752,619 
2,609,121 
325,594 
5,638,591 
2,700,876 
2,224,771 
1,690,949 
2,289,905 
1,656,388 
742,371 
1,295,346 
3,366,416 
2,810,173 
2,075,708 
1,797,114: 
3,293,3351 
376,053 
1,192,214! 
81,875 
430,572 
2,537,167 
327,301 
9,113,614 
2,206,287 
577,056 
4,767,121 
1,657,155 
672,765 
7,665,111 
542,610 
1,515,400 
583,888 
2,184,789 
3,896,542 
373,351 
355,956 
2,061,612 
1.141,990 
1,221.119 
2,333,860 
145,965 


*  Population  of  Iowa,  April  15,  1010;  decrease  since  1900. 
1  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  TJ.  S..  1910,  pp.  36,  37. 
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Per 

Foreign- 

Per  Cent 

!  Rural2 

Urban2 

Cent 

Native3 

Born 

Foreign- 

Urban2 

1910  Census3 

Born3 

'  1,767 

662 

370 

431 

17.3 

2,118 

807 

19,286 

0.9 

141 

094 

63 

260 

31.0 

155 

589 

48,765 

23.9 

|  1,371 

768 

202 

681 

12.9 

1,557 

403 

17,046 

1.1 

907 

810 

1,469 

739 

61.8 

1,791 

117 

586,432 

24.7 

394 

184 

404 

840 

50.7 

669 

437 

129,587 

16.2 

114 

917 

999 

839 

89.7 

785 

182 

329,574 

29.6 

105 

237 

97 

085 

48.0 

184 

830 

17,492 

8.6 

533 

539 

219 

080 

29.1 

711 

986 

40,633 

5.4 

2,070 

471 

538 

650 

20.6 

2,593 

644 

15,477 

0.6 

255 

696 

69 

898 

21.5 

283 

016 

42,578 

13.1 

2,161 

662 

3,476 

929 

61.7 

4,433 

277 

1,205,314 

21.4 

1,557 

041 

1 , 143 

835 

42.4 

2,541 

213 

159,663 

5.9 

1,544 

717 

680 

054 

30.6 

1,951 

006 

273,765 

12.3 

1,197 

159 

493 

790 

29.2 

1,555 

499 

135,450 

8.0 

1,734 

463 

555 

442 

24.3 

2,249 

743 

40,162 

1.8 

1,159 

872 

496 

516 

30.0 

1,603 

622 

52,766 

3.2 

360 

928 

381 

443 

51.4 

631 

809 

110,562 

14.9 

637 

154 

658 

192 

50.8 

1,190 

402 

104,944 

8.1 

241 

049 

3,125 

367 

92.8 

2,307 

171 

1,059,245 

31.5 

1,483 

129 

1,327 

044 

47.2 

2,212 

623 

597,550 

21.3 

1,225 

414 

850 

294 

41.0 

1,532 

113 

543,595 

26.2 

1,589 

803 

207 

311 

11.5 

1,787 

344 

9,770 

0.5 

1,894 

518 

1,398 

817 

42.5 

3,063 

556 

229,779 

7.0 

242 

633 

133 

420 

35.5 

281 

340 

94,713 

25.2 

881 

362 

310 

852 

26.1 

1,015 

552 

176,662 

14.8 

68 

508 

13 

367 

16.3 

62 

184 

19,691 

24.1 

175 

473 

255 

099 

59.2 

333 

905 

96,667 

22.5 

629 

957 

1,907 

210 

75.2 

1,876 

379 

660,788 

26.0 

280 

730 

46 

571 

14.2 

304 

155 

23,146 

7.1 

1,928 

120 

7,185 

494 

78.8 

6,365 

603 

2,748,011 

"30.2 

1,887 

813 

318 

474 

14.4 

2,200 

195 

6,092 

0.3 

513 

820' 

63 

236 

11.0 

420 

402 

156,654 

27.1 

2,101 

978 

2,665 

143 

55.9 

4,168 

747 

598,374 

12.6 

1,337 

000 

320 

155 

19.3 

1,616 

713 

40,442 

2.4 

365 

705 

307 

060 

45.6 

559 

629 

113,136 

16.8 

3,034 

442 

4,630 

669 

60.4 

6,222 

737 

1,442,374 

18.8 

17 

956 

524 

654 

96.7 

363 

469 

179,141 

33.0 

1,290 

568 

224 

832 

14.8 

1,509 

221 

6,179 

0.4 

507 

215 

76 

673 

13  1 

483 

098 

r       100  790 

17  3 

1,743 

744 

441 

045 

20.2 

2,166 

182 

18,607 

0.9 

2,958 

438 

938 

104 

24.1 

3,654 

604 

241,938 

6.2 

200 

417 

172 

934 

46.3 

307 

529 

65,822 

17.6 

187 

013 

168 

943 

47.5 

306 

035 

49,921 

14.0 

1,585 

083 

476 

529 

23.1 

2,034 

555 

27,057 

1.3 

536 

460 

605 

530 

53.0 

885 

749 

256,241 

22.4 

992 

877 

228 

242 

18.7 

1,163 

901 

57,218 

4.7' 

1,329 

540 

1,004 

320 

43.0 

1,820 

995 

512,865 

22.0 

102 

744 

43 

221 

29.6 

116 

945 

29,020 

19.9 

a  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  V.  S.,  1916,  p.  51. 

*  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.,  1916,  pp.  64,  65. 
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Racial  factors  doubtless  affect  the  attitude  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  towards  prohibition.  The  South  is  gen- 
erally said  to  desire  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages because  of  its  negro  problem.  In  eastern  territory,  a 
large  part  of  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States 
is  concentrated  (see  Table  C).  These  people  are  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress  probably  were  not  unmindful  of  this  fact. 

It  might  have  been  assumed  that  the  states  which  have  had 
prohibition  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  (see  Table  F) 
would  favor  the  extension  of  prohibition  to  the  United  States  by 
constitutional  law.  Analysis  of  the  vote  in  Congress  shows  that 
no  dry  state  voted  against  the  Sheppard  Bill  in  both  houses,  no 
dry  state  voted  against  the  resolution  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  but  three  dry  states  cast  a  divided  vote  in  the  Senate,1 
and  one  in  the  House.2 

Local  option  bespeaks  the  attitude  that  the  liquor  problem 
is  to  be  solved  locally  in  the  light  of  local  conditions.  It  might 
be  assumed  that  local  option  states  would  not  regard  federal 
prohibition  favorably  when  their  policy  is  not  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion even  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  vote  in  Congress  shows 
that  of  the  seventeen  local  option  states  four3  voted  against  the 
resolution  if  the  vote  in  the  two  houses  be  combined,  three  voted 
against  it  in  the  Senate,4  three  in  the  House,0  nine  local  option 
states  had  a  divided  vote  in  the  Senate,6  and  four7  had  a  divided 
vote  in  the  House.    These  facts  are  set  forth  in  Table  D. 


1  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Nebraska. 

2  Alabama. 

3  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 
1  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

6  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Ehode  Island. 

'  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Ehode 
Island,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 

7  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Texas  and  Vermont. 
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Table  D1 


State 


Alabama   

Arizona*  

Arkansas   

California   

Colorado*   

Connecticut  

Delaware   

Florida   

Georgia   

Idaho*   

Illinois   

Indiana  

(Law  effective 

Iowa  

Kansas*   

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine*   

Maryland  

(Certain  counties 

Massachusetts  __ 
Michigan   

(Law  effective 

Minnesota   

Mississippi   

Missouri  

Montana  

(Law  effective 

Nebraska*   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire. 
(Law  effective 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

(Law  effective 

New  York  


Vote  on  Amendment 


Status  of 

Liquor 
Legislation 


Dry  

Dry  

Dry  

Local  Option 

Dry  

Local  Option 
Local  Option 
Local  Option 

Dry  

Dry  ■— 

Local  Option 
Dry  

April  2,  1918)3 

Dry  

Dry  

Local  Option 
Local  Option 

Dry  

Under  License 

local  option) 

Local  Option 
Dry  

May  1,  1918)s 

Local  Option 

Dry  

Local  Option 
Dry  

Dec.  31,  1918) 3 

Dry  

Under  License 
Dry  

May  1,  1918)3 

Under  License 
Dry  

October  1,  1918) 2 

Local  Option 


For 


Senate 


Not 
Voting 

or 
Absent 


Bouse  of 
Representatives 


For 


5 
1 

6 
5 
3 

i 

4 
12 

2 
17 
13 

10 


4 
4 
2 

6 
11 

S 
8 
12 
2 


2 
1 

13 
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Table  D — Continued 


State 

Status  of 

Liquor 
Legislation 

Vote  on  Amendment 

Senate 

House  of 
Representatives 

For 

Against 

Not 
Voting 

or 
Absent 

For 

Against 

Not 
Voting 

or 
Absent 

North  Carolina- 

Drv 

2 

— 

— 

8 

2 

— 

North  Dakota*— 

Dry  

2 

— ■ 

3 

Ohio  

Local  Option 

1 

1 

10 

8 

o 

£i 

Oklahoma*   

Dry  

0 

7 

1 

Oregon*   

Dry  

o 
Ci 

o 

1 

"Ppn  n  sj  vl  v?i  ni  a 

_1.  CJ-li-lO  J  A  V  LlUlU  

Under  License 

1 
1 

1 

18 

Rhode  Island  

Local  Option 

1 

1 

1 

2 

South  Carolina- 

Dry  

1 

1 

6 

1 

South  Dakota*— 

Dry   

1 

1 

3 

Tennessee   

Dry  

2 

10 

8 

Texas   

Local  Option 

1 

1 

8 

2 

Utah  

Dry2  

2 

2 

(Law  effective 

August  1,  1918) 

Vermont  

Local  Option 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Virginia   

Dry  

2 

10 

Washington   

Dry  . 

2 

4 

1 

West  Virginian- 

Dry  

1 

1 

5 

1 

Wisconsin   

Local  Option 

1 

1 

6 

5 

Wyoming  

Under  License 

1 

1 

1 

1  American  Tear  Book,  1917,  p.  390.  (See  also  Anti-Saloon  League  Tear  Book, 
1917,  p.  5,  and  Anti-Prohibition  Manual,  1918,  p.  7.) 

2  Anti-Prohibition  Manual,  1918,  p.  7. 

8  Anti-Saloon  League  Tear  Book,  1917,  p.  5. 

4  The  Searchlight  on  Congress,  Bee. -Jan.,  1918,  pp.  9,  10. 

6  Public  Ledger,  Bee.  18,  1917. 

*  States  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  constitutional,  the  others  statutory 
prohibition. 
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The  facts  regarding  the  Congressional  vote  on  the  Shep- 
pard  Bill  do  not  afford  conclusive  evidence  as  to  what  the 
attitude  of  the  states  will  be  when  the  prohibition  amendment 
comes  up  for  ratification.  Many  possibilities  suggest  them- 
selves. "Will  the  position  of  the  states,  because  of  habit,  existing 
law,  etc.,1  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  vote 
in  Congress?  Will  local  contests  between  rural  and  urban  sec- 
tions2 complicated  by  the  foreign-born  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion3 or  other  factors  be  intensified  so  as  to  modify  the  vote  in 
Congress  ?  Will  such  a  modification  affect  the  final  result  ?  Will 
the  decisions  in  the  states  be  hastened  because  the  proposed 
amendment  may  be  considered  a  war  measure?  To  what  extent 
will  Pennsylvania's  decision  affect  and  be  affected  by  the  situa- 
tion in  other  states?  Discussion  of  these  possibilities  is  not  to 
be  considered  prediction,  but  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
possible  outcome  in  the  several  states. 

The  results  of  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  state  governors 
February  19,  1918,  regarding  the  probable  status  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment  in  their  states  are  shown  in  Table  E.  These 
answers  were  received  from  February  22  to  March  6,  1918. 


1  See  discussion,  p.  34. 

2  See  discussion,  p.  31. 

3  Discussion,  p.  34. 
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TABLE 

State 

Ratified 

Consider- 
ing Amend- 
ment, 1918 

Special  session 
to  be  called 

If  special  ses- 
sions called, 
amend- 
ment  will  be 
considered. 

Not  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Will  be  consid- 
e  r  e  d  if  a 
special  ses- 
sion is  called. 

So  far  no  rea- 
son for  extra 
session  dur- 
ing 1918,  and 
no  session  of 
legislature  in 
1918. 

Connecticut 

Special  session 
called,  but 
only  to  con- 
sider act  au- 
thorizing tak- 
ing the  sol- 
dier vote. 

Mar.  18,  1918* 

Not  present  in- 
tention  of 
Governor  to 
call  one. 

• 
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initely  t  o 
:  o  n  s  i  d- 
amend- 
Qent  in 
regular 
919    s  e  s- 
;ion 

Probably  to 
consider 
amend- 
ment  in  regu- 
lar 1919  ses- 
sion 

No  definite  in- 
forma- 
tion  about 
amen  d- 
ment;  merely 
s    t    a  't  e- 
m  e  n  t  when 
next  session 
of  legislature 
is  to  be  held 

No  reply 

Comment  on  amendment 

Likely  to  come 
up  in  Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

Legislature  is  elected  in  No- 
vember, 1918,  and  it  is 
this  body  that  will  have 
It  under  consideration 
when  they  assemble  in 
January,  1919. 



Next  session 
(regular)  in 
1919. 

Amendment  very  popular  in 
this  State.  Reply  re- 
ceived from  ex-Governor, 
as  letter  was  addressed  to 
him  in  error. 

No  reply. 

No ;  merely 
date  of  regu- 
1  a  r  session, 
1919. 

nendment 
j  "be   s  u  b- 
li  1 t  e  d  to 
sgular  ses- 
m   in  Jan- 
ary,  1919. 

Next  tegular 
session,  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  no 
i  n  f  o  r  m  a- 
tion  about 
amend- 
ment. 

No  reply. 

Next  regular 
session,  April, 
1919 ;   no  in- 
forma- 
tion  about 
amend- 
ment. 
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TAB] 


State 

Eatified 

Consider- 

1  n  it  A  "m  {*Tlf\- 
1  11  g         *  V 1 1 1  vT  LLK± 

ment,  1918 

Special  session 
to   be  called 

If  special  se 
sions  calle 

ment  will  1 
considered 

Will  be  presen 
ed  if  speci 
session 
called. 

No  special  ses- 
s  i  o  n  to  be 
called. 

Legislature  will 
not  meet  in 
1918. 

Jan.  14,  1918.* 
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E— Continued 


Definitely  t  o 
c  o  n  s  i  d- 
er  amend- 
m  e  n  t  in 
regular 
1919  ses- 
sion 

Probably  to 
consider 
amend- 
ment  in  regu- 
lar 1919  ses- 
sion 

No  definite  in- 
forma- 
tion  about 
amend- 
ment ;  merely 
state- 
ment when 
next  session 
of  legislature 
is  to  be  held 

No  reply 

Comment  on  amendment 

No  reply. 

If  not  acted 
on  in  special 
session,  will 
be  presented 
to  legisla- 
ture in  reg- 
ular session 
in  1919. 

session  or  regular  session 
in  1919,  amendment  wilt 
be  ratified  overwhelmingly 
by  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Next  session  in 
1919.  In  all 
p  r  o  b  a  b  i  1- 
ity,  the  pro- 
posed amend- 
ment will  not 
come  up  be- 
f ore  that 
time. 

Merely  that 
next  legisla- 
ture  meets 
first  of  1919. 

Regular  ses- 
s  i  o  n,  Janu- 
ary, 1919;  no 
inform  a- 
tion  about 
amend- 
ment. 

Next  session, 
second  Tues- 
day, January, 
1919 ;  no  in- 
f  o  r  m  a- 
tion  about 
amend- 
ment. 


No  information 
about  amend- 
ment ;  regu- 
1  a  r  session, 
second  Mon- 
d  a  y,  M  a  y, 
1918. 


G 
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TABLE 


State 

Ratified 

P           11    c    l     fl    p  V- 
\_>    KJ    11    o    i    u    cr  i 

i  n  g  Amend- 
ment, 1918 

Special  session 
to    be  called 

If   special  ses- 

<5inTi^  palled 

amend- 
ment  will  be 
considered 

Maryland   

Feb.  13,  1918. 

Massachusetts  . 

April  2,  1918* 

Now  being  con- 
sidered. 

No  session  this 
year. 

No  special  ses- 
sion. 

A  f  T  T\T  MPCHT  A 

Slight  possibil- 
ity that  spec- 
i  a  1  session 
will  be  called. 

If     session  is 
called, 
amen  d- 
ment  will  be 
considered. 

A.Jtcotccttitit 

Tn  n     8     1 91 8  * 

A^T  C  Ci~\T  TUT 

Feb.  20.  1918. 

• 

Impossible  to 
say  whether 
or  not  to  be 
considered  in 
1918. 

Even  though 
special  ses- 
sion  be  call- 
ed, amend- 
ment  will  not 
be  consider- 
ed. 
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E — Continued 


Definitely  t  o 
c  o  n  s  i  ti- 
er amend- 
ment in 
regular 
1919  ses- 
sion 

Probably  to 
consider 
amend- 
ment  in  regu- 
lar 1919  ses- 
sion 

No  definite  in- 
forma- 
tion  about 
a  m   e   n  d- 
ment ;  merely 
state- 
ment when 
next  session 
of  legislature 
is  to  be  held 

No  reply 

Comment  on  amendment 

I  f  considered, 
will  be  done 
m  regular 
session.  Janu- 
ary, 1919. 



Amendment  can- 
not be  voted 
on  this  year ; 
no  further 
i  n  f  o  r  m  a- 
tion. 

I  m  p  1  i  c  a- 

t,  l  oi  n     +  tTi  q  ff* 

amend- 
ment will 
come  up  ses- 
s  i  o  n  June. 
1919. 

Will   not  be 
taken  up  be- 
fore regular 
session,  Jan- 
uary, 1919. 

No   definite  in- 
f   o   r   m  a- 
tion  ;  next 
regular  ses- 
sion. Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

Probably  not 
be    acted  on 
until  regular 
session. 

Next  session, 
J  a  n  u  a  r  y, 
1919. 

Next  regular  session,  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  and  -  elections 
for  members  of  the  legis- 
lature will  occur  in  No- 
vember, 1918. 
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TABLE 


State 

Ratified 

Consider- 
i  n  g  Amend- 
ment, 1918 

Special  session 
to    be  called 

If   special  ses- 
sions called, 
amend- 
ment  will  be 
considered 

New  Hampshire. 

Not  anticipated 
that  special 
session  will 
be  called. 

- 

New  Jersey  .... 

Not  ratified  by 
1918  legisla- 
ture, which  is 
inst  closed 

—  ■ 

I\  li,  W     lvlJliAlL'U  .... 

To  be  acted  on 
in  regular 
session,  1918. 

Deferred  inde- 
finitely.! 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota.. 

Jan.  26,  1918* 

opecidi  session 
not  now  plan- 
ned, although 
one  may  be 
called  to  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  war 
e  m  e  r  g- 
ency  matters. 

—  

No  likelihood  of 
special  ses- 
s  i  o  n  t  h  i  s 
year. 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Not  decided 
about  calling 
special 
amendment. 

Extra  session 
probably 
abandoned. 

4.-» 


E — Continued 


Definitely  t  o 
consid- 
er arnend- 
m  e  n  t  in 
regular 
1919  ses- 
sion 

Probably  to 
consider 
amen  d- 
ment  in  regu- 
lar  1919  ses- 
sion 

Xo  definite  in- 
forma- 
tion about 
a  m  e  n  d- 
ment ;  merely 
state- 
ment when 
next  session 
of  legislature 
is  to  be  held 

Xo  reply 

Comment  on  amendment 

X  e  x  t  session, 
January  1, 
19  19;  no 
m  e  n  t  i  o  n 
whether 
amen  d- 
ment  will  be 
c  o  n  s  i  d- 
ered  then. 

Xo  further  in- 
formation. 

Xo  reply. 

Xo  reply. 

Xo  reply. 

Regular  session 
will  not  con- 
vene until 
19  19;  no 
other  com- 
ment. 

Regular  ses- 
sion, 1919. 
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TABLE 


State 

Ratified 

Consider- 
ing Amend- 
ment, 1918 

Special  session 
to    be  called 

If  special  ses- 
sions called, 
amen  d- 
ment  will  be 
considered 

Rhode  Island  . . 

Act  now  being 
considered. 

South  Carolina. 

Passed  Feb.  12, 
1918. 

South  Dakota.. 

Passed  Mar.  20, 
1918* 



Passed    Mar.  4, 
1918* 

No  special  ses- 
s  i  o  n  Hikely, 
but  if  one  is 
called, 
a  m  e  n  d- 
ment  will  be 
considered. 

No  call  has 
gone  out  for 
extra  session. 

Ratified  Jan. 
14,  1918. 
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E — Continued 


Definitely  t  o 

o   n   TT        1  f\- 

er  amend- 
ment  in 
r  e  g  u  1  a  r 
1919  ses- 
sion 

Probably  to 
consider 
amend- 
ment  in  regu- 
lar 1919  ses- 
sion 

Xo  definite  in- 
forma- 
tion about 
a  m  e  n  d- 
ment ;  merely 
state- 
ment when 
next  session 
of  legislature 
is  to  be  held 

No  reply 

Comment  on  amendment 

House  of  Bepresentatives 
have  passed  an  act  with  a 
Tpf prpnfl nm  for  the  "oeoDle 
to  vote  on  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. This  act  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  The  Sen- 
ate  has  an  act  of  its  own 
on  this  subject,  but  as  yet 
no  action  has  been  taken 
on  it. 

Will  not  come 
up  before  the 
regular  ses- 
sion in  Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

• 

r 

Under  Constitution  of  Ten- 
nessee, no  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  can  be 
considered  by  a  legisla- 
ture of  this  State  unless 

1  1  L\_    lllc ill  Ut~l  &    1'lltrl  cUl    ollcl  ll 

be  chosen  after  amend- 
ment is  submitted.  There- 
ioie,  win  not  ue  loiimu- 
ered  by  extra  session,  but 
will  come  up  in  regular 
session  first  Monday,  Jan- 
uary. 1919. 

Will   be  con- 
sidered and 
undoubtedly 
ratified      i  n 
Jan.,  1919, 
session. 

Next  session, 
first  Wednes- 
day of  Janu- 
ary, 1919. 
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TABLE  I' 


State 

E  at  i  fled 

1:   /"»   n    c;   i    r]    a  f— 
\j   U   11   c>   1   IX   e  I 

i  n  g  Amend- 
ment, 1918 

Special  session 
to    be  called 

If    special  ses- 
sions called, 
amen  d- 
ment  will  be 

L  (JllSlLlcI  ell 

Washington    . . . 

West  Virginia  . . 

Not  likely. 

Wisconsin   

Will  not  be 
consid- 
ered this 
year. 

Wyoming   

*  Public  Ledger,  April  3,  191S. 
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E — Concluded 


Definitely  t  o 
c  o  n  s  i  ti- 
er amend- 
in  e  n  t  in 
regular 
1919  ses- 
sion 

Probably  to 

ft    j—\               C     1      /"I      O  1* 

amen  d- 
ment  in  regu- 
lar  1919  ses- 
sion 

Xo   definite  in- 
forma- 
tion  about 
a  m   e   n  d- 
ment ;  merely 
state- 
ment "when 
next  session 
of  legislature 
is  to  be  held 

Xo  reply 

Comment  on  amendment 

Xo  reply. 

Regular  ses- 
s  i  o  n,  Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

Will  be  eon- 
sidered 
in  Jan.,  1919. 

Will  come  up 
in  January, 
1919. 

t  Public  Ledger.  News-Item. 
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It  seems  unlikely,  on  the  basis  of  these  replies,  that  the 
ratification  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  will  be  rushed  as  a 
war  measure.  In  fact,  the  noticeable  absence  of  definite  infor- 
mation from  the  governors  of  the  southern  states  may  show  that 
these  states  will  be  slow  to  ratify  an  amendment  alleged  to  vio- 
late state  rights.  However,  eleven  states  have  ratified  the 
amendment  ;x  three  still  have  sessions  in  1912,2  and  thirty-two 
have  sessions  in  1919. 3  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  neces- 
sary total  of  thirty-six  ratifying  votes  may  be  reached  in  1919. 
The  non-committal  replies  from  many  of  the  governors  may  indi- 
cate merely  that  state  sentiment  is  not  clearly  manifest  rather 
than  any  likelihood  of  the  non-consideration  of  the  amendment. 

If  the  states  to  have  sessions  in  1918-19  vote  as  they  did  in 
Congress,  and  all  the  states  that  did  not  vote  for  the  amendment 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  are  excluded,  the  amendment  will 
not  be  ratified,  as  the  total  vote  would  be  only  thirty-one.4  In- 
eluding  those  states  which  had  a  divided  vote  in  the  Senate  but 
an  affirmative  vote  in  the  House  and  thus  a  combined  affirmative 
vote  in  both  houses,0  the  amendment  will  carry  with  three  votes 
to  spare.0 


State  Date  Ratified 

1.  Mississippi  ..Jan.  8.  1918 

2.  Virginia   Jan.  11,  1918 

3.  Kentucky    ...Jan.  14.  1918 

4.  No.   Dakota.. Jan.  26,  1918 

5.  So.   Carolina. Feb.  8,  1918 

6.  Maryland    ...Feb.  13,  1918 


State 

7.  Montana 

8.  Texas   Mar. 

9.  Delaware  ...Mar. 

10.  So.  Dakota.  .Mar. 

11.  Massachu- 

setts  April 


Bute  Ratified 
Feb.    19,  1918 
4,  1918 
18,  1918 
20,  1918 


2,  1918 
tabled  the 


2  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Rhode  Island :  New  Jersey 
amendment  and  New  York  also  seems  to  have  done  so. 

3  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas.  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Vermont.  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 
Delaware,  Montana,  Mississippi.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas 
and  Virginia  have  ratified  amendment  and  are  therefore  omitted  from 
this  list. 

4  See  Table  B. 

5  California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska.  Ohio,  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming. 

6  See  Table  B. 
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The  states  in  southern  and  western  territory,  if  all  the  states 
that  did  not  east  an  affirmative  vote  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
be  excluded,  have  not  the  numerical  power  to  impose  prohibi- 
tion on  the  states  in  eastern  territory  in  1918-19 ;  nor  have  these 
southern  and  western  states  the  power  to  impose  prohibition  on 
eastern  states  in  1918-19  if  to  the  above  list  are  added  the  states 
which  had  a  divided  vote  in  the  Senate  but  an  affirmative  vote 
in  the  House  and  thus  a  combined  affirmative  vote  in  both  houses. 

That  the  contests  in  many  states  in  eastern  territory  will  be 
keen  is  a  safe  prediction,  but  how  the  result  may  be  modified  is 
mere  guesswork,  especially  after  Massachusetts  (92.8  per  cent 
urban,  a  local  option  state  and  one  of  the  six  states  which  east 
a  combined  vote  against  the  amendment  in  Congress)  recently 
ratified  the  amendment.  Any  change  from  the  Congressional 
vote  may  favor  the  prohibitionists,  as  well  as  the  anti-prohibi- 
tionists, especially  if  the  dry  forces  push  the  contest  in  those 
states  with  clear-cut  urban  and  rural  groups.1  If  insufficient 
states  take  up  the  amendment  in  1918-19,  these  contests  will  have 
small  immediate  effect.  If  adverse  votes  cast  in  eastern  territory 
combined  with  a  failure  in  other  states  to  consider  should  result 
in  postponement  of  a  final  decision,  and  meanwhile  a  reaction 
against  federal  prohibition  should  occur,  especially  where  the 
state  rights  argument  is  being  urged  against  the  amendment,  the 
contests  in  eastern  territory  may  have  very  real  significance.  In 
fact,  rejection  of  the  amendment  in  eastern  states  might  have  a 
distinct  influence  in  causing  a  reaction  elsewhere  against  federal 
prohibition. 

If  the  question  of  ratification  be  considered  as  a  problem  not 
likely  to  be  solved  by  the  states  in  1918-19,  one  may  note  that 
twenty-seven  states  are  now  dry,  or  about  to  become  dry.2  The 
prohibitionists  must  retain  these  states  and  gain  nine  additional 
local  option  or  high  license  states — of  which  they  have  already 
secured  five.*"' 

1  See  discussion,  p.  31. 
-  See  Table  P. 

3  Local  option:  Kentucky.  Texas.  Delaware  and  Massachusetts; 
license  :  Maryland. 
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The  question  of  ratification  of  the  federal  Prohibition 
Amendment  in  Pennsylvania  is  almost  sure  to  be  considered  as 
a  local  issue  in  which  local  opinion  will  be  the  decisive  element. 
Pennsylvania  has  a  heterogeneous  population,  is  not  under  the 
influence  of  pre-existing  prohibition  legislation  or  state  rights 
doctrine  or  any  theoretical  considerations ;  it  is  not,  moreover, 
tied  in  with  other  states  because  of  a  common  problem  like  the 
negro  problem  of  the  South.  These,  among  other  facts,  give 
ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  decision  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  judgments  as  to  the  real 
issues  involved  in  national  prohibition.  It  is,  therefore,  vitally 
important  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  be  informed  regard- 
ing the  problem  of  federal  prohibition,  and  the  significance  of 
their  decision.  The  national  decision  as  to  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  can,  of  course,  be  made  regardless  of  the  vote  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  the  outcome  in 
the  Keystone  State  will  be  scanned  eagerly  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 
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II. 

THE  PROHIBITION  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Sheppard  Bill,  efforts  of  course 
had  been  made  to  secure  a  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  by 
having  prohibition  written  into  the  federal  constitution.  The 
idea  of  prohibition  is  not  new,  and  since  Maine  went  dry  in  1858, 
prohibition  laws  have  often  been  enacted  and  retained  or  repealed 
by  various  states.  Table  F  shows  the  status  of  liquor  legislation 
in  the  several  states  at  the  time  Congress  voted  on  the  prohibition 
amendment,  as  well  as  something  of  the  trend  of  the  prohibition 
movement  in  the  United  States.  Table  G  shows  the  number  of 
people  living  under  prohibition  laws  in  1916  as  contrasted  with 
the  number  in  local  option  and  license  states. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  prohibition  movement1  in  the 
United  States  is  not  of  outstanding  importance  for  a  decision  in 
Pennsylvania  regarding  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment.  However,  if  one  is  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  prohibition,  he  will  note  that  there  has  been  a  growing 
pressure  towards  the  spread  of  state  prohibition  with  reactions 
in  some  sections  against  that  solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  Of 
the  twenty-seven  states  now  under  prohibition,  eighteen  never 
before  had  prohibition  laws.2  At  least  seven  of  the  remaining 
nine  states3  with  prohibition  laws  had  repealed  former  prohibi- 
tion acts  before  the  present  laws  were  put  into  effect.    Seven4  of 

1  See  Koren,  "Alcohol  and  Society,"  pp.  68-76  ;  also  maps  in  Anti- 
Saloon  League  Year  Book.  1917.  pp.  57-68,  and  file  of  American  Year 
Book  for  yearly  changes. 

-  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kentucky.  Mon- 
tana. New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington  and  West 
Virginia. 

3  Alabama.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi.  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire  and  South  Dakota. 

4  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Bhode 
Island  and  Vermont. 
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the  sixteen  local  option  states  had  some  time  in  their  history 
passed  and  repealed  prohibition  laws.  The  license  states  had 
never  tried  prohibition. 

In  only  eight  of  the  twenty-seven  states  with  prohibition 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Sheppard  Bill  (or 
effective  shortly  thereafter)  had  those  laws  been  continuously 
operative  for  nine  years  or  longer,  while  in  the  remaining  nine- 
teen states  prohibition  was  adopted  in  1914  or  later.  The  long 
run  effect  of  prohibition  in  the  latter  group  of  states  of  course 
has  not  had  time  to  show  clearly. 
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Table  F* 


State 


Alabama  __ 

Arizona   

Arkansas  _ 
California 
Colorado  __ 
Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida  _. 
Georgia  . 
Idaho  __. 
Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Kansas  __ 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland   

Massachusetts  _. 


Michigan 


Minnesota  . 
Mississippi 


Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  


Status 
of  Legislation 
at  Time  oi 
Amendment 


Date 
When 
Pro- 
hibi- 
tion 
Went 
Into 
Effect 


Dry  

Dry  

Dry  

Local  Option 

Dry  

Local  Option 


Local  Option 
Local  Option 

Dry  

Dry  

Local  Option 

Dry  

Dry  

Dry  

Local  Option 
Local  Option 
Dry  


Under  License. 
Local  Option.. 


Dry  

Local  Option.. 
Dry  

Local  Option. 

Dry  

Dry  

Under  License 

Dry  

Under  License 
Dry  


1915t 
1915f 
1916| 

1916f 


1908t 
1916f 


19181 
1916t 
1880t 
1858t 


Pass- 
ed1 


1918$ 

1909t 

1918$ 
1917$ 

1918$ 

1918 


1907 

185-J 
1855 

1855 
1855 

1884 


1855 


1853 


1855 
1855 


Repealed1 


1872 
(Rejected 
again  1889) 
1857 


Repealed  same 
year 

Soon  abandoned 
Rejected  2nd 
proposal  1882 

Aban.  few  yrs. 


1870;  rej.  2nd 
proposal  1889 

1876 


1861 
1889 


Pass- 
ed2 


l  !H  is 


1852 


1852 


1852 

1855 
1855 
1880 
1884 


1846 
1851 
1858 
1884 

1852 
1869 
187:: 
1855 
1850 
1853 

1855 
1908 


1855 
1855 


Re- 
peal- 
ed2 


1911 


1872 


1858 

1858 
1858 
1882 
1894 


1855 
1856 


1868 
1879 
1 S75 
1861 
1875 
1854 


1881 
1902 
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Table  F — Continued 


Status 
of  Legislation 
at  Time  of 
Amendment 

Date 

When 
Pro- 
hibi- 
tion 

Went 
Into 

Effect 

Pass- 
ed1 

Renealed1 

Pass- 
ed2 

Re- 
peal- 
ed2 

Local  Option.- 

— 

1855 

1857 

1855 

1856 

Dry  

1909| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dry  

1889$ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Local  Option— 

— 

1855 

Repealed  same 

1851 

1912 

year 

1854 

1859 

Nov.  3,  '14,  re- 

jected 2nd  pro- 

posal; Nov.  3, 

'15,  defeated; 

Nov.    6,  17, 

3rd   time  de- 

feated 

Dry  _.   

1907$ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dry   

1916t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Under  License. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Local  Option.- 

— 

1853 

1863 

1852 

1863 

1886 

1889 

1874 

1875 

1886 

1889 

'Dry       _  _ 

1916f 



 . 

Dry 

1917$ 

1889 

1895 

1889 

1896 

Dry  

1909t 

Local  Option.- 

Dry  

1917§ 

Local  Option.. 

1852 

1903;    rej.  2nd 

1852 

1902 

proposal  1916 

Dry 

1916$ 

Dry  

19161 

Dry  .  . 

1914f 

Local  Option— 

Under  License- 

State 


New  York  

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota 
Ohio  


Pennsylvania   

Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina  __ 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   

Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington  _. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming  


*  Anti-Saloon  Year  Book,  1017.  cheeked  with  the  following  sources: 
t  American  Prohibition  Tear  Book.  1916,  p.  80. 

X  Anti-Prohibition  Manual,  1918,  p.  7,  and  U.  S.  Brewers'  Association  Tear 
Book.  191R,  p.  215. 

§  Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book.  1917.  p.  5.  and  U.  S.  Brewers'  Association 
personal  letter  to  C.  H.  Crerinan. 

1  Anti-Prohibition  Manual.  1918.  pp.  5  and  6. 

2  American  Prohibition  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  87.  Two  columns  given  because  of 
discrepancies  in  material  taken  from  divergent  sources. 
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Table  G1 


Total    Population  of   States,  1916 
Classified  on  Basis  of  Liquor  Legis- 


Prohibition 

Local  Option 

License 


Alabama  __   

2,332,608 

— 

— 

Arizona    __ 

255,544 

— 

— 

Arkansas  ___                  _  __ 

1,739,723 

— 

— 

California    ___ 

— 

2,938,654 

— 

Colorado  _  

962,060 

— 

— ■ 

Connecticut   

— 

1,244,479 

— 

Delaware  __   

■ — 

213,380 

— ■ 

Florida  

— 

893,493 

— 

Georgia     

2,856,065 

— 

— 

Idaho   

428,586 

— 

— 

Illinois        __               _  „ 

— 

6,152,257 

— 

Indiana   

2,816,817 

— 

— 

Iowa                   __ _   

2  224,771 

— 

— 

Kansas   

1,829,545 

— 

— 

Kentucky   

— 

2,379,639 

— 

Louisiana  __   __   _ 

— 

1,829,130 

— 

Maine  __   

772,489 

— 

— 

Maryland   

— 

- 

1,362,807 

Massachusetts   

— 

3,719,156 

— 

Michigan  ___   

3,054,854 

— 

— 

Minnesota   

— 

2,279,603 

— 

Mississippi  

1,951,674 

— 

— 

Missouri  

— 

3,410,692 

— 

Montana  _                       _  _ 

459,494 

— 

— 

Nebraska  _  __  __   

1,271,375 

— 

— 

Nevada  _  _   

— 

— 

106,734 

New  Hampshire   __ 

442,506 

— 

— 

New  Jersey           _     _  _ 

— 

— 

2,948,017 

New  Mexico  _   

410,283 

— 

— 

New  York  _   

— 

10,273,375 

— ■ 

North  Carolina   

2,402,738 

— 

— 

North  Dakota  

739,201 

— 

— 

Ohio   

5,150,356 

— 

Oklahoma 

2  20°  081 

—  4  —       __  3  J 

Oregon  _  _   

835,741 

Pennsylvania   

V  8,522,017 

614,315 

South  Carolina  _   

1,625,475 

South  Dakota  

698,509 

Tennessee    _       _   __  _ 

2,288,004 

Texas     

4,429,566 

Utah   

434,083 

Vermont    

363,699 

Virginia  _  _   

2,192,019 

Washington   

1,534,221 

West  Virginia  

1,386,038 

Wisconsin  

2,500,350 

Wyoming     

179,559 

Total   

40,146,504 

48,392,144 

13,119,134 

1  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  pp.  36,  37. 
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III. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  LIQUOR  PRODUCTION, 
CONSUMPTION  AND  REVENUE 

A  decision  in  Pennsylvania  regarding  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  involves  an  established  business  of  considerable  size 
and  government  revenues  of  appreciable  importance.  It  also 
affects  a  population  greater  than  one-fifth  the  total  population 
of  the  prohibition  states.1 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  liquor  business  in  Pennsylvania 
can  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics  :2 

Production  of  Liquor  in  Pennsylvania 

Distilled  Spirits       Fermented  Liquors 
Produced  Produced 
Tax.  Galls.  Barrels 


1911    9,597,993  7.811,731 

1912    10,583,503  7,449,543 

1913    11,679,566  7,959,509 

1914    12,105,662  8,008,786 

1915    8,954,580  7,166,300 

1916    14,408,130  7,634,211 

1917    12,190,763  8,174,4573 


The  actual  number  of  persons  or  firms  as  returned  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Office  by  the  collectors  of  the  several  collection 
districts,  who,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  were 
engaged  in  business  for  different  periods  of  time,  varying  from 
1  month  to  12  months  each,  were  as  follows  :4 


Spirits: 

Rectifiers    253 

Retail  dealers    18,313 

Wholesale  dealers    592 

Manufacturer  of  stills   1 

Malt  : 

Brewers    220 

Retail  dealers    468 

Wholesale  dealers    956 


Total    20,803 


1  See  Table  G. 

2  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1916,  pp.  215,  216. 

3  Letter  to  C.  H.  Crennan  from  the  United  States  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation, dated  March  11,  1918. 

4  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1917, 
p.  248. 
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The  national  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  can  be 
ascertained,  but  the  consumption  of  liquor  in  Pennsylvania  can- 
not be  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  ' '  The  only  in- 
formation we  have  as  to  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  taken  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Eeport.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  an  accurate  statement,  since  it  only  shows  the 
amount  of  liquors  on  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  is  paid  in 
that  State."1  However,  statistics  of  production  and  revenue 
derived  by  the  state  and  local  governments,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  a  classification  of  the  population,  give  ground  for 
concluding  that  the  consumption  habits  of  a  very  large  number 
of  persons  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  affected  by  national  adop- 
tion of  prohibition. 

Population  in  Pennsylvania  (Classified) 


Concentration- 

Urban   4,630,669,  or  60.4% 

Rural   3,034,442,  or  39.6% 


Race  Differences* 

Native  white,  total  6,028,994 

Native  parent- 
age  4,222,727 

Foreign  par- 
entage  1,295,228 

Mixed  parent- 
age   511,039 

Foreign  born,  white.  ..  1,438,719 

Negro   193,919 

All  other  nationalities.  3,479 

Total   7,665,111 


According  to  an  estimate  in  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Year 
Book,  1917,  Pennsylvania's  annual  drink  bill  amounts  to  $200,- 
000,000.4 


1  Letter  from  United  States  Brewers'  Association  to  C.  H.  Cren- 
nan,  dated  March  11,  1918. 

2  See  Table  C. 

3  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Abstract  of,  with  Supple- 
ment for  Pennsylvania,  p.  605. 

4  Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book,  1917,  p.  213. 
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The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  liquor  business  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1910  is  shown  in  some  detail  by  the  following 
statistics  :x 


Aver- 
age 
Number 

Wage 
Earners 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  16 

Years  of  Age 
and  Over 

Persons  Engaged  in 
Manufacture 

Total 
Number 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

Male 

Female 

Pro- 
prie- 
tors 
Offi- 
cials 
and 

Clerks 

Wage 
Earn- 
ers 

Distilled 
Malt   

724 
7,234 

877,543 

76.8 
99.7 

77.5 

23.2 
.2 

19.2 

1,144 
9,007 

1,002,171 

22 
7.1 

5.5 

14.7 
12.6 

7 

63.3 
80.3 

87.6 

All  industries- 

The  most  recent  available  data  from  Harrisburg2  shows 
the  size  of  the  liquor  business  in  Pennsylvania  in  1916 : 


Number 

Em- 

Capital 

Value  of 

of  Plants 

ployees 

Invested 

Product 

Liquors,  distilled  

44 

855 

$10,433,300 

$6,045,600 

Liquors,  malt  

206 

8,615 

79,427,700 

51,458,700 

That  the  liquor  business  in  Pennsylvania  affords  an  appreci- 
able government  revenue  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Total  Federal  Collections  foe  Fiscal  Yeae  Ending  June  30,  19173 

Fermented  liquors   $12,333,997.84 

Distilled  spirits    14,252,784.28 


Total   $20,586,782.12 

1  Thirteenth.  Census  of  the  United  States,  Abstract  of,  with  Supple- 
ment for  Pennsylvania,  p.  705. 

2  Letter  from  Acting  Commissioner,  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  C.  H.  Crennan,  April  11,  1918. 

3Keport  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1917. 
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State  Collections1 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

$638,232.44 

$631,018.71 

$616,731.67 

$60S,109.00 

$001,911.72 

Wholesale  .... 

732,469.49 

727,550.58 

709,852.54 

684,694.44 

675,833.44 

52,830.50 

53,664.75 

446,623.84 

33,007.55 

40,102.52 

310,071.25 

329,671.00 

310,309.50 

304,443.00 

318,298.71 

49,187.75 

43,329.01 

40,216.06 

39,548.24 

35,650.50 

Totals  

$1,782,811.43 

$1,785,234.05 

$2,123,733.61 

$1,069,802.23 

$1,671,796.89 

Total  for  five  years,  $9,033,378.21. 


Into  Philadelphia's  treasury  alone,  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1917,  $1,902,237.38  was  paid  on  account  of  licenses 
issued  for  sale  of  liquor.2 


1  Letter  from  the  Treasury  Department,  Harrisburg,  to  C.  H. 
Crennan,  March  19,  1918. 

2  Letter  from  City  Controller,  Philadelphia,  to  C.  H.  Crennan, 
dated  April  9,  1918. 
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IV. 

THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OP  THE  LIQUOR  QUESTION 
The  liquor  question  has  received  such  extended  discussion 
that  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
are  well  known,  and  may  be  briefed  with  footnote  references  to 
a  small  part  of  the  voluminous  material  brought  in  support  of 
the  contentions  of  both  sides.  The  war  has  emphasized  one 
argument  especially,  that  the  grain  used  for  alcoholic  drinks  is 
consumed  unproductively  or  in  a  socially  undesirable  way,  and 
that  land,  labor  and  capital  devoted  to  the  liquor  business  might 
better  be  used  for  the  essential  industries. 


Brief  against  Liquor 

I.    Physiological   effects   o  f 
liquor  consumption : 

1.  Scientific  research  shows 
that  alcohol  is  a  narcotic 
habit-forming  poison.1 


2.  Alcohol  is  not  a  food.2 


1  Experiments  by  Emil  Kraepe- 
lin  in  psychological  laboratories 
in  Germany,  contained  in  Psy- 
chologische  Arbeiten.  See  also 
investigations  of  the  committee 
appointed  in  1914  by  the  Cen- 
tral Control  Board  of  England. 
The  findings  of  this  committee 
are  contained  in  their  volume : 
"Alcohol ;  Its  Action  on  the  Hu- 
man Organism." 

2  Hall,  Dr.  Winfield  S. :  Jour- 
nal of  American  Medical  Asso- 


Brief  for  Liquor 

I.    Physiological  e  ff  e  c  t  s  of 
liquor  consumption : 

1.  Alcohol  is  not  a  poison,1 
and  scientists  do  not  as- 
sume to  have  reached  final 
conclusions  on  essential 
points — in  fact,  their  evi- 
dence is  by  no  means  har- 
monious.2 

2.  Alcohol  is  a  food,  since 
it  gives  heat  to  the  body 

1  Starke,  Dr.  J. :  "Alcohol,  the 
Sanction  for  Its  Use." 

2  Koren,  John :  "Alcohol  and 
Society,"  pp.  10-16.  For  a  re- 
view of  the  findings  of  members 
of  the  Swedish  Association  of 
Physicians  on  the  whole  liquor 
question,  see  United  States 
Brewers'  Association  Year  Book, 
1913,  pp.  143,  ff.  The  complete 
findings  are  in  a  book  called 
"Alcohol  and  Society." 
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Brief  against  Liquor 


3.  The  use  of  alcohol  causes 
many  thousand  deaths  a 
year.1 

(a)  Excessive  use  soon 
results  in  death. 

(b)  Moderate  use  short- 
ens life  materially.2 


4.  The  use  of  alcohol  makes 
a  person  more  susceptible 
to  disease  and  less  likely  to 
resist  it.3 




elation,  35  :  68.  Hutchinson,  Dr. 
Woods :  "A  Handbook  of 
Health." 

1  "Medico- Actuarial  Mortality 
Investigation."  Compiled  and 
published  by  the  Association  of 
Life  Insurance  Medical  Direc- 
tors and  the  Actuarial  Society 
of  America,  New  York,  1914, 
Vol.  V,  pp.  11-13  ;  66-93. 

2  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Alcohol  and  Other  Nar- 
cotics, Session  1909,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

8  Coleman,   Walter   M. :  "Hu- 


Brief  for  Liquor 
and  possibly  gives  energy 
also.1 

3.  In  general  there  is  no 
parallelism  between  the 
mortality  statistics  and  the 
consumption  of  spirits.2 

(b)  Alcohol,  in  strictly 
moderate  doses, 
properly  diluted, 
and  especially  when 
taken  with  food,  is 
not  harmful  to 
healthy  men,  living 
and  working  under 
ordinary  conditions.3 

4.  (a)  "The  medical  liter- 

ature on  alcohol  as  a 
factor  in  disease  is 
perhaps  more  pro- 
lific than  conclu- 
sive."4 


1  Professor  Atwater's  experi- 
ments ;  Committee  of  Fifty : 
"Physiological  Aspects  of  the 
Liquor  Problem." 

2  Koren,  John :  "Alcohol  and 
Society,"  p.  40. 

'Stewart,  Dr.  G.  N. :  "Manual 
of  Physiology,"  also  Hillier,  Dr. 
Sydney:  "Popular  Drugs." 

4  Eoren,  John :  "Alcohol  and 
Society,"  pp.  30-42. 
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Brief  against  Liquor 


5.  A  considerable  percent- 
age of  insanity  is  due  to 
alcohol.1 


6.  Descendants  of  the  users 
of  alcohol  inherit  weakened 
organisms.2 

I 

II.    Social  and  Political 

Effects : 

1.  Alcohol  causes  a  large 
part  of  crime.3 


man  Biology,"  pp.  113,  14; 
American  Association  for  Study 
of  Alcohol  and  Other  Narcotics. 

1  West  Virginia  Medical  Jour- 
nal, 7  :  260-4,  February,  1913  ; 
British  Association  for  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

2  Anti-Saloon  ;League  Year 
Booh,  1917,  pp.  297,  ff,  for  discus- 
sion of  status  of  the  alcoholic 
heredity  question. 

3Beport  of  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Drunkenness,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1914,  Committee  of 
Fifty :  Investigations,  1898. 


Brief  for  Liquor 
(b)  Alcohol  is  a  valu- 
able drug  when  ju- 
diciously employed 
for  certain  diseases.1 

5.  "Much  of  the  statistical 
material  invoked  to  prove 
that  alcohol  is  a  most  pro- 
lific source  of  insanity  is 
of  the  imaginative  or  made- 
to-order  variety,"  and 
caution  should  be  exercised 
in  rating  alcohol  as  the 
chief  causative  factor  in 
insanity.2 

6.  That  alcohol  is  a  potent 
cause  of  abnormality  in 
children  is  not  proved.3 

II.    Social  and  Political 

Effects : 

1.  Crime  is  due  to  abnor- 
mality rather  than  alcohol ; 
the  greater  proportion  of 
habitual  inebriates  are  con- 
genitally  defective,  and 
drink  is  but  a  symptom  of 
their  pitiful  state.4 


1  Stewart,  Dr.  G.  N. :  "Manual 
of  Physiology." 

2  Koren,  John :  "Alcohol  and 
Socety,"  pp.  23-30. 

8  Koren,  John :  "Alcohol  and 
Society,"  pp.  21,  22. 

1  Koren,  John :  "Alcohol  and 
Society,"  pp.  42-56. 
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Brief  against  Liquor 
2.  Alcohol  creates  a  con- 
siderable part  of  poverty.1 


3.  Alcohol  is  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  commer- 
cialized vice.2 


4.  Many  of  the  divorces 
and  desertions  are  trace- 
able to  alcohol.3 

5.  Political  corruption  is 
traceable  in  part  to  the 
liquor  traffic.4 

1  Committee  of  Fifty. 

:  Report  of  Wisconsin  Vice 
Committee,  1914,  p.  98 ;  report 
of  Vice  Committee  in  Chicago, 
1911. 

3  See  Lichtenberger,  J.  P. : 
"Divorce — A  Study  in  Social 
Causation,"  p.  87 ;  also  special 
report  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Office :  "Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce," Part  I.  In  1902-1906 
drunkenness  was  the  cause  of 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  divorces  in 
the  United  States ;  also  Ameri- 
can Prohibition  Year  Book,  1916. 
pp.  82  and  83. 

4  Summary  of  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifty,  1893-1903,  pp.  50-53. 


Brief  for  Liquor 

2.  Industrialism  rather 
than  drink  is  a  cause  of 
slums;1  to  attribute  pov- 
erty mainly  to  drink  is  to 
libel  thousands  of  clean-liv- 
ing poor  citizens;2  causes 
of  poverty  are  complex. 

3.  The  effects  of  intemper- 
ance in  promiting  vice, 
crime  and  pauperism  are 
often  mixed  with  the  effects 
of  many  other  causes,  such 
as  unhealthful  occupations, 
bad  lodgings,  poor  food  and 
inherited  disabilities.3 

4.  Liquor  states  have  lower 
divorce  rate  than  prohibi- 
tion states,  such  as  Kansas.4 

5.  Political  corruption  has 
been  traceable  to  prohibi- 
tory legislation.5 

1  Devon,  James  :  "The  Criminal 
and  the  Community." 

2  Ibid. 

3  Committee  of  Fifty. 

4  Congressional  Record,  52: 
519-24,  "National  Prohibition;" 
Underwood,  Oscar  W.,  from  Cen- 
sus Bulletin  No.  96 ;  Cabell, 
Royal  E. :  "Facts  About  Prohibi- 
tion in  Kansas." 

5  Summary  of  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifty,  1893-1903,  pp.  50-53. 
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Brief  against  Liquor 

III.   Economic  Effects  of 
Alcohol. 

1.  A  huge  sum  is  spent  each 
year  in  the  United  States 
for  alcoholic  beverages ; 
that  is,  in  harmful  con- 
sumption.1 


2.  Alcohol  makes  labor  and 
producers  in  general  in- 
efficient.2 


3.  The  use  of  alcohol  causes 
many  industrial  accidents.3 


4.  Alcohol  causes  an  eco- 
nomic waste  of  foodstuffs 


1  Statistical  Abstract  of  United 
States,  1916,  p.  536  ;  Ely's  "Out- 
lines of  Economics,"  p.  144. 

-  Committee  of  Fifty :  "Eco- 
nomic Aspects;"  Congressional 
Record,  52:  602-9,  December  22, 
1914;  Hobson,  Richmond  P.: 
"The  Truth  About  Alcohol." 

2  Hoppe,  Hugo :  "Die  Tat- 
sachen  iiber  den  Alkohol"  ;  also 
Committee  of  Fifty :  "Economic 
Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem." 


Brief  for  Liquor 
III.    Economic  Effects  of 
Alcohol. 

1.  The  liquor  business  gives 
employment  to  a  large 
amount  of  capital  and 
labor,1  and  furnishes  a  big 
volume  of  business  for  rail- 
roads, farms  and  other  en- 
terprises. 

2.  Liquor  relieves  the  dull- 
ness of  the  laborer's  life,2 
and  is  a  stimulant  to  crea- 
tive effort,3  and  its  aboli- 
tion would  not  remove  in- 
efficiency.4 

3.  Alcoholism  is  but  a 
minute  factor  in  industrial 
accidents,  and  on  the  whole 
does  not  directly  cause  one 
percent  of  the  number.5 

4.  Consumers '  demands 
cause  production  of  partic- 

1 1910  U.  S.  Census  report. 

2  Hillier,  Dr.  Sydney :  "Popu- 
lar Drugs  ;"  Munsterberg,  Hugo  : 
"Prohibition  and  Social  Psy- 
chology," in  McGlure's  Maga- 
zine,  31:   438-44,  August,  1908. 

3  Munsterberg,  cited  above. 

4  Koren.  John :  "Alcohol  and 
Society,"  pp.  42-49. 

5  Myers,  Gustavus ;  American 
Federationist,  p.  351,  May,  1915; 
also  Quarterly  Publication  of 
the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, September,  1915. 
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Brief  against  Liquor 
and  unproductive  employ- 
ment of  land,  labor  and 
capital.1 

5.  The  cost  to  the  com- 
munity through  public  care 
and  attention  to  crime, 
poverty,  insanity,  vice, 
desertion  and  premature 
death  is  incalculable.2 


6.  The  use  of  alcohol  dis- 
courages thrift.3 



1  Fisher,  Irving :  "American  Is- 
sue," Ohio  edition,  23:  2  June 
25,  1915;  Anti-Saloon  League 
Year  Book,  1917,  p.  212. 

2  American    Prohibition  Year 

Book,  1916. 

3 Hall,  Bolton:  "Thrift." 


Brief  for  Liquor 
ular  goods;1  alcoholic  bev- 
erages  are   produced  be- 
cause   they   satisfy  the 
wants  of  consumers. 

5.  The  liquor  business 
affords  a  huge  revenue  to 
local,  state  and  federal 
governments,2  and  "  the 
scientific  investigator  must 
inquire  not  only  to  what 
extent  the  individual  con- 
stitutional defective- 
ness  causes  both  alcoholism 
and  poverty,  but  also  how 
far  alcoholism  results  from 
distress  occasioned  by  a 
variety  of  economic  and 
social  conditions."3 

6.  Savings  are  not  greater 
in  prohibition  than  in  other 
states,4  and  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  money  spent 
for  liquor  would  invariably 
be  saved. 


1  Ely's  "Outlines  of  Eco- 
nomics." or  other  treatises  on 
economics. 

■  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue, 
19T7,  pp.  209  ff. 

!  Koren,  John:  "Alcohol  and 
Society,"  pp.  43.  41. 

4  Annual  report  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  showing  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency as  to  savings  banks  de- 

]H)-itS. 
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In  reviewing  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of 
liquor,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  not  complete  agreement  over 
the  question  whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  poison.  So  far  as  other 
of  the  arguments  are  concerned,  the  findings  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifty  are  in  point.  "In  matters  which  affect  private  char- 
acter, truthful  reports  are  proverbially  hard  to  obtain,"  and 
"accessible  statistics  are  incomplete  or  inaccurate  or  both." 
Moreover,  conclusions  based  on  these  statistics  frequently  over- 
look causal  relationships.  As  John  Koren  puts  the  matter,  "the 
inherent  difficulty  of  establishing  causative  factors  in  cases  of 
alcoholism  must  not  be  minimized."1  That  intense  partisanship 
obscures  the  judgment  of  writers  and  speakers  seems  clear.  It 
is  safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  there  is  a  liquor  problem. 
This  fact  is  generally  conceded  by  both  wet  and  dry  forces.  The 
real  diversity  of  opinion  comes  over  the  proper  solution  of  the 
liquor  problem. 


1  Koren  :  "Alcohol  and  Society,"  p.  61. 
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V. 

SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Local  option  and  high  license  have  received  strong  support 
and  condemnation  as  solutions  of  the  liquor  problem.1  "With  a 
national  prohibition  amendment  before  the  states,  however,  the 
question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  people  is,  How  has 
prohibition  actually  worked  out  in  the  states  that  have  tried  it? 
In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  one  finds  not  only  that 
statistics  brought  forth  in  support  of  the  arguments  of  prohibi- 
tionists and  anti-prohibitionists  do  not  agree,  but  that  inferences 
based  thereon  are  sometimes  erroneous  or  only  partially  true. 
Expressions  of  opinion  must  be  scanned  carefully  for  bias  and 
accuracy,  for  there  is  wide  divergence  of  views  as  to  what  pro- 
hibition has  or  has  not  accomplished  in  any  particular  state  that 
has  adopted  it.  As  was  noted  above,2  evidence  drawn  from  the 
states  that  have  recently  adopted  prohibition  is  almost  ruled  out, 
because  the  long  run  effects  of  prohibition  have  not  had  time  to 
show  clearly.  Regarding  the  effect  of  prohibition  in  states  that 
have  had  prohibition  laws  operative  continuously  for  nine  years 
or  longer,  the  following  material  is  in  point : 

Prohibition  in  Maine 

Maine  adopted  prohibition  in  1858,  and  has  adhered  to  the 
policy  consistently  since  that  time.  It  should,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  anti-prohibitionists,  exemplify  "all  the  progress  ma- 
terially and  advancement  morally  that  are  claimed  to  follow  this 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  drink  problem,  but  prohibitionists 
are  singularly  adverse  to  having  attention  attracted  to  Maine."3 

In  reply  to  a  query  sent  to  the  National  Association  of  Dis- 


1  Table  F  shows  the  states  that  are'  now  under  license  or  have  local 
option. 

2  See  Section  II. 

3  United  States  Brewers'  Year  Book.  1916,  p.  201. 
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tillers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  regarding  how  prohibition  has 

worked  in  the  various  states  the  following  answer  was  received  :x 

"The  effects  of  prohibition  in  the  states  you  mention  (Maine,  Kan- 
sas and  other  states  having-  had  prohibition  for  nine  years  or  longer) 
have  been  exactly  the  same  as  prohibition  has  produced  anywhere  and 
everywhere — first,  failure  to  prohibit,  law  evasion,  hypocrisy,  fraud, 
violation  of  law,  surreptitious  selling  and  buying,  forbidden  importa- 
tion, and  in  North  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  illicit  distillation." 

Over  against  this  general  charge  is  a  statement  from  the 
Maine  Civic  League  record,  February,  1918 : 

"The  legislature  of  1917  strengthened  in  many  particulars  our 
liquor  laws,  conferred  upon  the  governor  and  council  the  power  to 
remove  county  attorneys  for  cause,  and  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  last  September,  giv- 
ing the  governor  and  council  power  to  remove  sheriffs  for  cause. 

"The  saloons  in  the  state  were  closed  on  the  first  of  January  1917, 
and  state-wide  enforcement  has  since  continued.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  enforcement  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  criminal  date.  There  were 
committed  to  jail  in  1916  for  all  causes  6,028,  and  in  1917,  3,289 — a 
decrease  of  2,730,  or  45  per  cent.  The  commitments  to  jail  for  intoxi- 
cation in  1916  totalled  2,572,  and  in  1917,  1,157— a  decrease  of  1,465, 
or  55  per  cent.  There  were  431  prisoners  in  jail  at  the  end  of  1916, 
and  208  at  the  end  of  1917— a  decrease  of  223,  or  52  per  cent.  The 
decrease  of  these  commitments  was  especially  marked  in  the  counties 
which  were  wet  in  1916." 

As  evidence  of  the  growth  in  material  prosperity  it  is 
asserted  that  "Prohibition  Maine"  in  eight  years  (1904-1912) 
has  had  an  "increase  of  property  valuation  of  $293,971,305. "2 

The  significance  of  statistical  comparisons  regarding  arrests 
is  open  to  question,  because  the  character  of  the  population  may 
be  entirely  different  or  other  factors  may  appear  in  the  case  of 
one  city  that  do  not  appear  in  the  case  of  the  other.  For  exam- 
ple, in  a  recent  comparison  between  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Port- 
land, Maine,  while  the  character  of  the  population  is  consider- 
ably different  in  the  two  towns,  no  allowance  is  made  for  this 


1  Letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Debar,  National  Association  of  Dis- 
tillers and  Wholesale  Dealers,  to  C.  H.  Crennan,  March  21,  1918. 

2  Pamphlet,  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Maine. 
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in  the  statistics  presented.  Youngstown  lias  a  larger  percentage 
of  foreigners  than  Portland,  Maine,1  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  foreigners  are  recent  immigrants.  The  foreigners  are 
employed  in  the  steel  mills,  and  form  a  distinctly  industrial  class. 
Portland,  Maine,  is  the  capital  of  a  state  with  an  old,  settled 
New  England  population.  One  would  expect  to  find  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  intoxication  in  the 
two  towns. 

•'The  following-  tables  give  for  both  cities  the  population,  total 
arrests  and  arrests  for  intoxication  in  1917;  the  number  of  arrests 
per  1.000  of  the  population,  and,  finally,  what  the  total  arrests  and 
the  arrests  for  intoxication  in  these  cities  would  hare  been,  first  on 
the  basis  of  arrests  in  Youngstown,  second  on  the  basis  of  the  arrests 
in  Portland. 

City  Population    Total  Arrests  Intoxication 

Youngstown    100.000  19.424  10.116 

Portland    60.000  2,635  1,496 

Abeests  per  Thousand  of  Population 

City  Total  Arrests  Intoxication 

Youngstown    194  101 

Portland    44  25 

"If,  now,  the  arrests  in  Portland  had  equalled  in  ratio  those  in 
Youngstown,  we  should  have  had  the  following  data  : 

City  Total  Arrests  Intoxication 

Youngstown    19.424  10.116 

Portland    11,640  6,060 

"And  had  the  arrests  in  Youngstown  been  equal  in  ratio  to  those 
in  Portland,  the  data  would  have  been  as  follows : 

City  Total  Arrests  Intoxication 

Youngstown    4,400  2,500 

Portland    2,635  1,496 

"In  its  worst  days  under  nullification  Portland  never  had  so  large 
a  percentage  of  arrests  as  Youngstown  had  under  license  in  1917.  In 


1  See  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States.  Portland,  Me.,  the 
population  numbered  57,824,  20.6  per  cent  of  which  was  foreign  born 
and  0.5  negro.  Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  population  numbered  76,245, 
31.4  per  cent  of  which  was  foreign  born  and  2.4  negro. 
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1916,  tinder  'regulation.'  Portland  had  an  average  daily  arrest  for  in- 
toxication of  14,  and  in  1917  Youngstown  had  for  intoxication  an 
average  daily  arrest  of  28 — twice  as  many."  1 

Prohibition  in  Kansas 

The  case  against  prohibition  in  Kansas  is  presented  sta- 
tistically in  an  article  by  Mr.  Royal  E.  Cabell  in  the  Anti-Pro- 
hibition Manual  of  1918.  Marked  exception  has  been  taken  to 
Mr.  Cabell's  statistics  in  an  article  entitled  Facts  about  Kansas, 
by  Governor  Arthur  Capper,  March  25,  1915. 2  An  examination 
of  the  statistics  presented  by  both  the  prohibition  and  the  anti- 
prohibition  forces  leads  one  to  question  both  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  any  statistical  study,  as  well  as  the  possible 
inferences  to  be  drawn  therefrom.  Anyone  interested  in  these 
statistics  will  find  them  accessible  in  the  sources  referred  to. 

In  the  same  article  Governor  Capper  calls  various  witnesses 
to  testify  regarding  the  actual  effects  of  prohibition  in  Kansas, 
and  finds  the  evidence  almost  uniformly  favorable.  In  addition, 
he  cites  a  current  resolution,  passed  unanimously  by  the  Kansas 
Legislature,  to  the  effect  that  prohibition  has  been  a  marked 
success  in  Kansas. 

"What  thirty  years  of  prohibition  is  alleged  to  have  done  for 
Kansas  is  set  forth  in  the  following  excerpts  from  a  statement 
by  Governor  Hodges.3 

"The  death  rate  in  Kansas  is  only  ten  to  every  1,000  inhabitants, 
and  we  feel  assured  the  abstinence  from  liquor  gives  that  low  rate  of 
mortality;  while  the  same  abstinence  contributes  to  about  35,000 
healthy,  newly  born  Kansans  every  twelve  months.  Every  year  our 
state  creates  a  new  wealth ;  last  year  a  wealth  of  $2,000,000  a  day  was 
the  record.  Only  $1.25  was  spent  on  an  average  by  each  person  for 
intoxicating  liquors  during  the  year,  while  one  of  our  sister  states 
spent  $28  for  the  same  purpose.  We  have  an  enactment  that  requires 
the  deliverers  of  liquor  into  Kansas  to  record  the  shipment  and  amount 
with  our  county  clerk,  and  the  statement  I  make  as  to  the  per  capita 

1  Maine  Civic  League  Eecord,  February,  1918. 

-  Printed  in  Debaters*  Hand  Book  Series,  "Prohibition  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,"  pp.  53,  ff. 

3  American  Prohibition  Year  Book,  1916,  pp.  89,  90. 
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consumption  is  authentic  and  based  upon  the  compilations  of  these 
reports.  This  difference  of  $26.7.5  went  into  new  homes,  schools  and 
churches. 

"Eighteen  counties  have  no  poor  farms,  and  one  of  our  best  coun- 
ties— Barton — has  no  iise  for  its  poor  farm,  but  turns  it  into  an  asset 
by  renting  it.  Twenty-nine  counties  have  no  inmates  in  their  poor 
farms.  We  had  only  625  paupers  in  the  state  last  year,  and  they  were 
taken  care  of  in  the  rjoorhouses  of  seventy-six  counties. 

"Kansas  has  only  one  insane  person  to  every  560  inhabitants,  while 
New  York  has  a  proportion  of  one  to  every  276.  There  must  be  a  rea- 
son for  this,  and  there  is  :  It  is  the  limited  use  of  alcohol  by  our  citi- 
zens. Our  scientific  gentlemen  report  six  kinds  of  alcoholic  insanity. 
The  commitments  in  New  York  for  1909  showed  31  per  cent  due  to 
excessive  use  of  alcohol,  while  in  Prohibition  Kansas  for  six  years 
ending-  July  25,  1912,  our  admissions  showed  only  5  per  cent  due  to 
alcoholic  troubles.  In  Massachusetts  the  commitments  were  31  per 
cent  due  to  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  In  the  states  mentioned,  one- 
third  of  the  insanity  is  due  to  alcohol,  while  in  Kansas  only  one- 
twentieth  is  due  to  the  same  cause." 

In  an  article  by  Albert  Jay  Nock  (North  American  Review, 
August,  1916),  the  statement  is  made  that  ''While  Kansas  is  not  pre- 
cisely a  pioneer  in  the  policy  (prohibition),  she,  doubtless,  represents 
the  very  best  that  state-wide  prohibition  can  do."  Mr.  Nock  asserts 
that  many  Kansans  take  the  view  that  "there  are  many  good  things 
here  with  which  prohibition  has  nothing  to  do,  and  many  bad  things 
that  it  is  not  responsible  for,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  helped.  This 
is,  I  think,  he  continues,  "  a  very  just  estimate.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  same  result  might  not  have  been  reached,  at  less  expense 
of  reaction  and  drawback,  by  some  other  method'.  ...  It  cannot  be 
too  clearly  understood  or  too  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  pro- 
hibition in  Kansas  does  not  mean  the  prohibition  of  drinking.  It  is 
not  directed  against  drinking ;  it  is  directed  against  the  traditional 
method  of  retail  distribution.  .  .  .  Speaking-  as  broadly  and 
guardedly  as  possible.  Kansas  has  repeated  the  history  of  every  abso- 
lutist enterprise  since  the  world  began.  Promptly  with  the  attempt  to 
enforce  prohibition,  evasion  began  to  run  its  squalid  course.  .  . 
Illicit  retail  distribution  is  now  chiefly  effected  by  the  method  known 
as  'bootlegging,''  and  this  industry  has  assumed  large  proportions  all 
over  the  state,  especially  on  the  southern  Missouri  border.  Boot- 
legging, unfortunately,  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  changing  the 
traffic  from  lighter  drinks,  such  as  beer  and  wine,  to  spirits,  because 
the  lighter  drinks  are  too  bulky  to  be  easily  handled.  .  .  .  One 
asks  oneself  whether,  after  all,  the  open  saloon  would  not  be  almost  a 
fair  exchange  for  the  reaction  produced  upon  any  society  by  this  kind 
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of  thing,  by  the  perjury  induced,  the  encouragement  of  furtive  habits, 
the  general  spirit  of  fraud,  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  the  abeyance  of  per- 
sonal responsibility. 

"I  suggested  this  [regulated  liquor  business]  to  Mr.  William  Allen 
White,  who  is  probably  the  best-informed  and  the  ablest  native  critic 
of  Kansas  affairs.  He  replied  with  sterling  frankness  that  it  was  the 
best  way  if  it  could  be  had,  but  that  it  could  not  be  had  in  Kansas. 
If  the  liquor  trade,  he  said,  had  ever  offered  a  siiitable  compromise 
proposition  in  good  faith,  there  would  never  have  been  prohibition  in 
Kansas,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  defensive  alliance  between  the 
manufacturers  of  wine  and  beer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  spirits  on  the  other,  there  would  be  no  prohibition  there 
now.    But  as  things  are,  prohibition  is  the  less  of  two  evils    .    .  ." 

A  statement  from  the  National  Association  of  Distillers  and 
Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers1  regarding  illicit  distillation  is  in 
point.  "There  is  very  little  illicit  distillation  in  Kansas  that  we 
know  of,  chiefly  because,  I  think,  the  class  of  people  which  have 
located  in  Kansas  have  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  distillation." 

Mississippi's  Experience  with  Prohibition. 

A  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  effects  of  prohibition  is 
found  in  the  following  statement: 

"Mississippi  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  .South  to  adopt  pro- 
hibition in  a  movement  which  had  for  its  announced  purpose  the 
keeping  of  intoxicating  beverages  away  from  the  negro  population 
through  the  instrumentalities  of  statute  law.  .  .  .  It  is  a  part  of 
Southern  history  that  the  prohibition  movement  in  the  South  began 
in  Mississippi,  with  the  purposes  in  view  as  already  described.  From 
Mississippi  the  movement  spread  to  other  states,  with  the  result  that 
almost  the  entire  South,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  under  pro- 
hibition laws.  But  Mississippi  is  the  garden-spot  of  Southern  pro- 
hibition, and  a  study  of  its  experiences  will  supply  the  investigator 
with  the  best  things  that  prohibition  can  possibly  accomplish. 

"Official  records  at  Jackson  do  not  bear  out  any  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  advocates  of  prohibition  at  the  outset.  The  law  has 
not  abolished  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  crime  is  increasing.  It  did 
not  change  the  habits  of  the  colored  population  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  shiftless  negro  is  still  shiftless;  the  vicious  element  of 
that  race  is  yet  vicious.    Labor  is  no  more  dependable  now  on  the 


'Letter  to  C.  H.  Crennan.  dated  March  21,  1918. 
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cotton  plantations  than  it  was  before  the  new  regime.  Taxation  has 
not  been  reduced ;  rather  it  has  been  much  increased.  The  cost  of 
government  shows  no  reduction.  Taxation  is  higher  now  and  bond 
issues  more  frequent. 

"On  the  subject  of  state  institutions,  the  auditor  says :  'The  needs 
•of  the  charitable,  eleemosynary  and  educational  institutions  are  in- 
deed great,  and,  no  doubt,  the  legislator  will  be  greatly  surprised  at 
them  ;  likewise  great  are  the  demands  for  public  education.'  No  depart- 
ment of  the  state  government  mentioned  by  the  auditor  has  sufficient 
money  properly  to  discharge  its  obligations  to  the  wards  of  the  state, 
or  to  public  education.  It  is  not  stressing  the  point  too  hard  to  say 
that  all  of  these  institutions  are  being  starved  to  death,  that  the  people 
of  the  state  may  enjoy  the  unseen  beauties  and  undiscovered  benefits 
of  prohibition. 

"The  State  of  Mississippi  formerly  collected  from  a  licensed 
liquor  traffic  about  $300,000  a  year.  It  could  collect  more  from  it  now. 

"In  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  as  in  every  other  prohibition 
state,  the  substitutes  for  the  licensed  saloon  are  bootleggers  and  blind 
tigers,  with  the  'kitchen  bar'  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  All  of  these 
flourish  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Mississippi. 

"Out  in  the  country,  away  from  the  best  civilization  of  the  state, 
illicit  stills  are  abundant.  The  output  of  these  stills  is  sold  to  the 
colored  population  and  the  lower  element  of  the  white  race  in  the 
main.  Even  the  most  simple  class  of  the  colored  population  has  long 
ago  learned  the  process  of  making  liquor  with  a  still  that  may  be 
purchased  for  a  few  dollars  and  installed  on  the  premises.  From  these 
stills  and  from  bootleggers  an  abundant  supply  of  poor  liquor  is  easily 
secured."1 

"Mississippi  has  every  device  known  to  a  prohibition  state  for  se- 
curing liquor,  and  exhibits  a  number  of  devices  that  are  not  seen  in 
any  other  state.  To  say  that  the  law  keeps  liquor  out  of  the  state, 
that  it  keeps  it  away  from  the  negro  population,  is  to  deny  recorded 
history,  for  the  police  courts,  and  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 
punish  men  and  women  every  day  for  being  drunk  or  for  some  infrac- 
tion of  the  prohibition  law."  2 

Governor  Earl  Brewer  made  the  following  statement  in 

reference  to  prohibition  in  Mississippi : 

"As  to  the  effects  of  prohibition  in  Mississippi,  I  take  pleasure  in 
saying  this  law  is  as  well  enforced  as  any  law  on  our  statute  books. 

1  "Mississippi's  Experience  With  Prohibition,"  by  James  Hancock, 
United  States  Brewers'  Year  Book,  1916,  pp.  105,  ff. 

2  "Mississippi's  Experience  With  Prohibition,"  by  James  Hancock, 
United  States  Brewers'  Year  Book,  1916,  pp.  11:3,  113. 
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The  effect  has  been  to  reduce  crime  and  to  cause  money  which  for- 
merly went  for  whiskey  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  some  of  the  luxuries.  It  has  decreased  drinking-  and  drunk- 
enness to  a  very  marked  extent  and  has  largely  reduced,  if  not  stopped, 
social  drinking."  1 

According  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book  -.- 

"It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  both  the  quantity  of  liquor  con- 
sumed and  the  amount  of  crime  have  been  reduced  under  the  new 
laws  55  per  cent.  This  statement  is  based  upon  statements  of  express 
agents,  judges  of  the  various  courts,  prosecuting  attorneys  and  other 
law-enforcement  agencies.  This  law  has  absolutely  broken  up  adver- 
tising in  Mississipx^i,  and  has  prevented  the  sales  and  consumption  of 
liquor  in  a  very  reasonable  and  satisfactory  manner." 

Extended  criticism  lias  been  brought  against  southern  pro- 
hibition states  because  of  the  illicit  liquor  traffic  found,  espe- 
cially in  North  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  Before  the- 
adoption  of  prohibition,  these  states  were  spirit-producing  states. 
The  knowledge  of  whiskey  distillation  in  particular  was  wide- 
spread, and  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina  are  adapted  to  illicit  manufacture  of  spirituous  bever- 
ages.3 

Table  II  .>_rivrs  ;i  basis  for  ;i  comparison  of  the  illicit  liquor 
traffic  of  Southern.  Prohibition,  Local  Option  and  High  License 
States. 


^American  Prohibition  Year  Book,  1916,  p.  91. 
■  1917  edition,  p.  161. 

s  Letter  from  National  Association  of  Distillers  and  Wholesale- 
Dealers  to  C.  H.  Crennan,  dated  March  21,  1916. 
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Table  H 

Summary  of  Work  Performed  in   the  Various  States  by  Revenue 

Agents,  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1911,  Inclusive1 

States  and  Territories"  Illicit  Dis-      Illicit  Stills  Seized 

tilleries  and  Destroyed 

Alabama    374  342 

Arkansas    1  6 

Arizona    — 

California    —  — 

Colorado    — 

Connecticut    —  — 

Delaware    —  — 

Florida   3  13 

Georgia    412  456 

Idaho    — 

Illinois    — ■  — 

Indiana    — ■  — 

Iowa    — ■  — 

Kansas    ■ —  — 

Kentucky    90  62 

Louisiana    —  — 

Maine    —  — 

Maryland    ■ — ■  — 

Massachusetts    —  — ■ 

Michigan    — 

Minnesota    —  - — 

Mississippi    —  10 

Missouri    —  — 

Montana    —  — 

Nebraska    —  — 

Nevada    — 

New  Hampshire    —  — 

New  Jersey    —  — ■ 

New  Mexico    —  — 

New  York    —  1 

North  Carolina    680  411 

North  Dakota    — 

Ohio    ■ — 

Oklahoma    2  — 

Oregon    —  — 

Pennsylvania    —  1 

Rhode   Island    — 

South  Carolina    203  121 

South  Dakota    ■ — 

Tennessee    191  106 

Texas    —  — 

Utah    —  — 

Vermont   —  — 

Virginia    259  160 

Washington    —  — 

West  Virginia    17  11 

Wisconsin    — 

Wyoming    —  — 

Total    2,232  1,700 


1  "The  number  of  illicit  distilleries  reported  for  seizure  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1017,  was  2,232,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  1,034,  when  compared  with  the  number 
reported  during  the  previous  year. 

This  marked  difference,  amounting  to  nearly  34  per  cent.,  should  not  be  attributed 
to  a  decrease  in  illicit  distilling.  It  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  information  leading 
to  the  capture  of  illicit  distilleries  is  no  longer  paid  for  by  the  Government;  the  result 
being  that  only  voluntary  Information  is  now  received  from  citizens  interested  in  sup- 
pression of  illicit  distilling.  There  has  been  a  great  saving  to  the  Government  by  the 
discontinuance  of  former  practice  of  paying  informers  and  possemen,  as  the  informa- 
tion furnished  often  led  to  useless  raids."  (See  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  Ended  June  30,  1017,  pp.  100,  1G1,  35  and  36.) 

2  Prohibition  States  are  printed  in  bold-face  type. 
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Investigation  of  statistics  and  opinions  in  other  prohibition 
states  affords  material  similar  to  that  offered  for  the  states  above 
selected,  and  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  in  consequence  to  set 
forth  all  of  the  evidence  regarding  the  actual  way  in  which  pro- 
hibition has  worked  in  all  of  the  states  that  have  had  prohibition 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.1 


1  For  further  study,  see  sources  cited  in.  the  bibliography  appended 
to  this  report. 
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VI. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE 
PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT. 

The  pros  and  eons  of  the  liquor  question,1  opinions  and 
arguments  about  the  solutions  of  the  liquor  problem  that  have 
been  tried  in  the  United  States,2  and  arguments  regarding  a 
federal  prohibition  amendment  are,  of  course,  closely  interre- 
lated. Both  the  prohibition  and  anti-prohibition  forces,  how- 
ever, are  advancing  systematic  arguments  about  the  prohibition 
amendment  as  a  solution  of  the  liquor  problem. 

The  advocates  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  urge  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  the  ratification  of  that  amendment: 

(1)  The  liquor  traffic  is  national  in  scope.  Its  propor- 
tions menace  the  nation  as  a  whole.  A  national  evil  requires  a 
national  remedy. 

(2)  Federal  prohibition  is  the  only  way  to  secure  a  final 
solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  To  cure  an  organic  disease 
recourse  must  be  had  to  organic  law.  Even  national  prohibition 
under  statutory  law  could  be  changed  by  a  succeeding  Congress. 
The  prohibition  policy  written  into  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
stable,  because  it  cannot  be  reversed  easily. 

(3)  Local  option  and  state  prohibition,  though  valuable 
and  useful,  have  not  proved  adequate  as  a  final  solution  of  the 
liquor  problem.  The  only  way  to  secure  this  final  solution  is 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Other 
methods  are  efficient,  but  not  sufficient.  The  larger  the  dry  unit, 
the  more  effective  is  the  prohibition. 

(4)  A  state  does  not  have  the  right  to  be  wet,  because 
being  wet  no  neighboring  state  can  be  protected  in  its  right  to 
be  dry.  Uniformity  of  legislation  is  therefore  necessary.  Uni- 
formity, coupled  with  the  need  of  stability,  requires  a  federal 
amendment. 


3  See  Section  IV. 
sSee  Section  V. 
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(5)  The  logic  of  progress  demands  national  prohibition. 
Prohibition  has  been  tried  and  is  a  success. 

(6)  Federal  prohibition  will  stop  the  inexcusable  waste 
caused  by  liquor.  With  the  food,  fuel  and  man  power  saved,  the 
war  debt  and  reconstruction  days  will  be  easier  to  bear. 

(7)  The  prohibition  amendment  will  result  in  teamwork 
between  the  state  and  the  nation  in  dealing  with  the  liquor 
traffic.  National  prohibition  unites  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernment in  a  common  policy  for  the  public  good,  and  the  pro- 
hibition amendment  gives  concurrent  power  to  the  state  and 
federal  governments  for  the  enforcement  of  this  policy. 

(8)  State  rights  are  not  violated  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  narcotic 
poisons,  including  alcohol.  No  state  has  the  inherent  right  to 
grant  to  anyone  the  privilege  to  manufacture  and  sell  such 
poison. 

(9)  The  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  gives  seven  years' 
time  for  the  states  to  ratify  the  amendment.  Unless  it  is  done 
within  this  time,  the  fight  must  be  started  over  again.  In  1920 
a  reapportionment  of  congressional  districts  is  made.  The  num- 
ber of  wet  representatives  over  the  large  wet  centers  of  popula- 
tion will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  victory  may  be  delayed 
for  years.  Every  ounce  of  energy  and  sacrifice  made  now  is 
worth  ten  after  the  time  limit  has  expired.1 

Anti-prohibitionists  set  forth  the  following  reasons  for 
opposing  the  Sheppard  Resolution  :2 

(1)  It  would  transfer  the  police  power  from  the  states  to 
the  federal  government,  and  virtually  deprive  them  of  their 

1  See  "<Seven  Reasons  Why  the  State  Should  Ratify  the  National 
Prohibition  Amendment  Within  Seven  Years,"  by  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
General  Counsel  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America ;  also  "Pro- 
hibition of  the  Liquor  Traffic,"  Debaters'  Hand  Book  Series,  pp.  26,  f¥. 

2  Arg-urnents  put  forth  by  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association 
and  other  anti-prohibition  forces. 
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sovereignty;  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  aim  of  our  federal 
system,  which  intended  that  the  states  should  deal  with  the 
intimate  and  personal  affairs  of  the  citizen ;  it  would  permit  the 
minority  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  dictate  to 
the  majority  in  population  how  they  must  conduct  themselves 
in  their  private  lives;  it  would  establish  the  same  police  regula- 
tion for  Kansas  and  New  York,  although  the  regulation  desired 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  may  be  very  objectionable  and  obnox- 
ious to  the  people  of  New  York,  or  vice  versa ;  it  would  be  an 
act  of  ultra  vires,  because  it  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the  police  power  of  any  one 
state  ever  be  given  up,  except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the 
states.  If  ratified,  thirteen  out  of  the  forty-eight  states  could 
prevent  its  repeal,  however  small  the  size  or  population  of  those 
thirteen  states.  It  would  be  the  first  and  a  fatal  attempt  at 
the  arbitrary  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state  by 
the  nation. 

(2)  It  would  nullify  the  purpose  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  law, 
which  leaves  it  to  each  state  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic  as  it 
sees  fit.  Under  the  Webb-Kenyon  law,  as  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  as  supplemented  by  the  Reed 
Resolution,  any  state  may  effectively  prevent  the  shipment  or 
importation  of  alcoholic  liquors  into  its  territory  and  make  itself 
absolutely  "bone  dry."  No  federal  enactment  is  needed  to  en- 
able the  state  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  any  way  that  local  conditions  or  requirements  demand. 
But  federal  prohibition  would  interfere  with  that  power  and 
right. 

(3)  It  would  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government,  insomuch  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  intended  as  the  repository  of  certain  general 
principles  and  as  a  foundation  upon  which  the  governmental 
structure  is  to  be  erected  and  maintained,  and  not  as  an  instru- 
ment for  settling  changeable  and  variable  details  which  are  bet- 
ter left  to  the  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  government. 
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(4)  It  threatens  the  destruction  of  huge  federal,  state  and 
municipal  revenues. 

(5)  It  would  make  imminent  radical  and  sweeping  redraft- 
ing of  federal  and  state  revenue  and  tax  acts,  and  the  placing 
of  an  additional  imposition  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
direct  tax  upon  other  business  and  property. 

(6)  It  would  make  possible  the  total  destruction  of  an 
immense  business  enterprise  and  produce  paralysis  of  trade  in 
hundreds  of  lines  of  business,  and  in  banking  circles,  which 
would  be  compelled  to  go  through  a  revolutionary  change  to 
meet  new  conditions.  The  amendment  offers  no  indemnification 
for  the  property  confiscated. 

(7)  It  would  cause  the  sudden  throwing  upon  the  market 
of  thousands  of  buildings  and  stores  now  profitably  rented,  and 
bring  about  immense  losses  to  real  estate  investors  and  holders 
of  mortgages,  because  of  lost  or  decreased  rentals  and  lowered 
property  values. 

(8)  It  would  produce  a  feeling  of  anger,  resentment  and 
disaffection  among  millions  of  American  workingmen  who  have 
officially  gone  on  record  through  their  trade  assemblies  as 
opposed  to  such  a  step,  and  to  whom  a  glass  of  beer  has  been 
a  daily  necessity,  and  upon  whom  our  success  in  this  war  de- 
pends. Great  Britain  and  other  warring  countries  have  pre- 
served their  brewing  industries,  in  order  that  their  soldiers  and 
workers  may  have  an  adequate  allowance  of  their  accustomed 
beverage. 

(9)  It  would  bring  on  a  bitter  controversy  and  produce  a 
feeling  of  anger,  resentment  and  disaffection  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  a  domestic  issue  which  is  not  a  proper  one  for 
national  agitation,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be  raised 
in  the  midst  of  a  stupendous  war,  which  requires  the  concen- 
trated, uninterrupted  and  harmonious  attention  and  support  of 
the  people.  Nothing  should  be  permitted  which  will  bring  about 
the  partisanship  or  divide  the  sympathy  of  the  people  and  divert 
them  from  a  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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(10)  A  prohibition  amendment  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  enforcement,  not  only  because  of  the  concurrent  power 
granted  to  the  state  and  federal  governments,  but  because  legis- 
lation will  not  change  human  nature. 

(11)  Consumers  rather  than  producers  must  be  made  over. 
A  huge  amount  of  money  and  a  large  staff  of  government  offi- 
cials would  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
amendment. 

(12)  National  prohibition  would  lead  to  worse  evils  than 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  the  use  of  drugs. 

(13)  Once  written  into  the  federal  constitution,  the  diffi- 
culty of  repealing  national  prohibition  is  so  great  as  to  make  a 
changed  policy  almost  impossible,  and  if  the  plan  of  writing  into 
the  federal  constitution  such  a  policy  as  this  is  pursued,  there 
is  no  telling  where  such  legislation  may  stop.  Amendments 
authorizing  even  the  abolition  of  private  property  may  be  the 
logical  outcome  of  such  a  practice  as  is  started  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

(14)  The  prohibition  amendment  would  become  a  dead- 
letter  in  the  same  way  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  prac- 
tically null  and  void  in  southern  states.  When  public  opinion 
does  not  support  a  constitutional  amendment,  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  can  be  violated  by  peculiarly  worded  statutes,  just 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  violated  by  grand- 
father clauses,  taxation  requirements  and  other  such  provisions 
regarding  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
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VII. 

HOW  ENGLAND  AND  CANADA  HAVE  HANDLED  THE' 
LIQUOR  PROBLEM  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Since  the  new  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  before  the 
states  has  been  discussed  as  a  national  war  measure,  data  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  England  and  Canada  have  handled 
their  liquor  problem  during  the  war  may  be  instructive.  Condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  not  entirely  comparable  with  con- 
ditions in  Canada  and  England,  but  it  is  generally  alleged  that 
conditions  in  those  countries  are  more  nearly  analogous  than  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy.  The  war  solutions  of  the 
liquor  problem  in  the  last-named  countries  are  not,  therefore, 
especially  pertinent,1  and  even  in  the  case  of  England  and 
Canada,  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  ordinary 
dangers  of  argument  by  analogy. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  what  the  war  precipitated 
acute  discussion  of  the  liquor  question  in  England.  "One  of 
the  things  we  cannot  afford,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  29,  1915,  "is  a  drink  bill  of 
£160,000,000."  "The  Food  Controller,  after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  resources  available  for  the  food  of  the  people,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  imperative  to  restrict  the 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  beer."  This  second 
statement  stood  at  the  beginning  of  Lord  Devonport's  announce- 
ment of  the  halving  of  pre-war  output  of  beer  and  of  the  release 
of  wines  and  spirits  from  bond.2 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  comprehensive  English  studies 
of  the  control  of  the  liquor  business  in  Great  Britain3  sums  up 
the  relation  of  the  liquor  problem  to  the  war  thus : 

1  Koren,  John:  "Alcohol  and  Society,"  1916,  pp.  141-205.  gives  an 
appraisal  of  drink  reform  measures  in  the  foreign  countries  excluded 
from  this  report. 

2  Carter :  "The  Control  of  the  Drink  Trade,"  p.  7. 

3  Carter,  Henry :  "The  Control  of  the  Drink  Trade,"  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1918. 
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"It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  limitation  of  the  output  of 
liquor  was  not  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Control  Board.  'Control'  was 
•devised  to  secure  or  sustain  industrial  activity  and  naval  and  military 
discipline  ;  'limitation'  sprang-  from  the  menace  of  the  submarine  to 
the  food  supplies  of  Britain.  'Control'  was  designed  to  improve  ef- 
ficiency; 'limitation'  to  aid  economy.  'Control'  began  with  the  pass- 
age of  the  Defence  of  the  Eealm  (amendment)  (Xo.  3)  Act  in  1915; 
'limitation'  was  decreed  for  1916  by  the  Output  of  Beer  (Restriction) 
Act.  and  in  1917  by  the  Food  Controller.  The  distinction  between 
drink  control  as  an  efficiency  measure  and  drink  limitation  as  a  form 
of  food  economy  is  vital  to  a  right  understanding'  of  the  acts  of  the 
State  towards  the  traffic  in  liquor  in  time  of  war."  1 

England  then  adopted  the  policy  of  limiting  the  output  of 
liquor  and  controlling  its  sale  rather  than  prohibiting  liquor  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

"The  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic)  was  established  in 
June,  1915.  After  local  inquiry  in  many  districts,  particularly  in 
transport  and  munition  areas,  the  Board  decided  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive policy,  the  general  lines  of  which,  with  minor  alterations,  have 
been  maintained.  The  principal  measures  taken  may  be  classified 
under  four  heads : 

(1)  Curtailment,  on  physiological  lines,  of  the  hours  of  sale  of 
■alcohol. 

(2)  Facilities  for  non-alcoholic  refreshment,  notably  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  canteens  for  munition  and  transport  workers. 

(3)  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  of  excessive 
strength. 

(4)  Prohibition  of  incentives  to  excessive  consumption,  such  as 
treating,  credit,  and  canvassing  for  liquor  orders."  2 

Unquestionably  one, of  the  reasons  why  national  prohibition 
was  not  adopted  as  a  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  in  England 
was  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  effect  of  prohibition  in  con- 
tributing to  industrial  unrest  and  consequent  decline  of  indus- 
trial output.    An  English  "Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Indus- 


1  Carter  :  "The  Control  of  the  Drink  Trade."  p.  7. 
All  of  the  acts  referred  to  in  this  excerpt  are  contained  in  appen- 
dix to  Carter's  book. 
-  Ibid.,  pp.  viii,  ix. 
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trial  Unrest"1  makes  the  significant  statements  regarding  this 
point  that  are  given  below.  In  a  summary  of  the  reports  from 
the  eight  "divisions"  into  which  Great  Britain  was  separated 
for  investigational  purposes,  the  Commission  sets  forth  as  one  of 
the  "acute  but  not  universal  causes  of  unrest,  the  liquor  restric- 
tions which  operated  as  a  cause  of  unrest  in  some  districts,  but 
not  in  others.  For  example,  in  the  West  Midlands  area  the  need 
for  a  further  supply  of  beer  of  an  acceptable  quality  is  urgent, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  same  is  true  in  London  and  Swansea; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Scotland  the  subject  was  never  men- 
tioned."2 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Northwestern 

area  (Division  No.  2),  the  following  statement  is  made: 

"While  we  consider  that  the  liquor  restrictions  are  a  cause'  of  un- 
rest, and  are  disliked  as  an  interference  with  liberty  by  all  classes,  we 
consider  that  they  contribute  to  unrest  rather  than  cause  it.  As  an 
employer  sensibly  observed  to  us :  'I  should  not  call  the  liquor  restric- 
tions a  cause  of  unrest,  but  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  they  are  a 
source  of  a  considerable  loss  of  social  temper.'  This,  we  think,  was 
wisely  said,  and  the  matter  should  be  sensibly  dealt  with — not  from 
the  high  ideals  of  temperance  reformers,  whose  schemes  of  betterment 
must  be  kept  in  their  proper  place  until  after  the  war,  but  from  the 
human  point  of  view  of  keeping  the  man  who  has  to  do  war  work  in  a 
good  temper,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  necessary  sacrifices  in  a 
contented  spirit. 

"Now,  from  the  days  of  that  good  Christian  Socialist.  Charles 
Kingsley,  until  the  present,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  human 
beings,  some  of  the  best  citizens  in  the  country,  to  whom  beer  is  not 
only  a  beverage  but  a  sacred  national  institution.  They  think,  perhaps 
wrongly,  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  work,  and  when  you  want  them 
to  give  the  nation  their  best  work,  it  is  an  utterly  stupid  thing  to 
deny  to  them  a  small  luxury  which,  throughout  their  lives,  they  have 
been  used  to  receive.  There  would  be  much  more  sense  in  depriving 
England  of  tobacco,  but  it  would  not  help  to  win  the  war. 

"The  way  the  matter  has  been  put  before  us  by  sensible  men  and 
women  who  are  not  faddists — and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  tee- 
totalers who  have  spoken  to  lis  on  the  subject  recognize,  like  sensible 


1  Report  printed  in  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  237. 

2  Bulletin  No.  237,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  pp.  11  and  12. 
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men,  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  seek  to  enforce  their  political  mis- 
sion— is  that  a  reasonable  arnotmt  of  beer  for  workers  who  are  used 
to  it  and  want  it  should  be  given  to  them.  We  find  that  the  hours  of 
restriction  are  not  seriously  objected  to  by  the  community.  The 
women  decidedly  approve  of  them,  and  the  men  generally  are  in- 
clined to  accept  them  during  the  war,  but  they  consider  that  they 
work  hardly  on  certain  classes  of  men.  Workers  in  foundries,  such 
as  molten-metal  carriers  and  others  who  work  under  terrible  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  have  hitherto  been  used  to  a  pint  of  ale  when 
they  leave  work,  say,  at  5  :30,  hang  about  waiting  for  the  houses  to 
open,  and  this  is  very  undesirable.  Again,  in  Liverpool  and  other 
places  it  is  found  impossible  to  keep  men  on  urgent  work  overtime  at 
nig-hts  past  nine  o'clock,  because  they  desire  to  quench  a  natural  hu- 
man thirst  in  the  way  they  are  accustomed  to  do.  Societies  of  Buffa- 
loes and  Oddfellows  and  similar  institutions,  who  are  used  to  meet 
after  their  day's  work  and  take  their  ease  at  their  inn  and  settle 
business  over  a  social  glass,  can  no  longer  do  so.  The  problem  is  a 
human  problem,  and  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  moment  not  from  any 
ideal  standpoint,  but  by  recognizing  that  you  cannot  get  the  best  work 
out  of  a  human  being  by  unnecessary  interference  with  the  course  of 
life  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 

"Far  more  important  than  hours  of  restriction,  which  could  prob- 
ably be  easily  arranged  by  giving  local  privileges  to  special  classes  of 
men,  is  the  more  serious  cause  of  unrest  about  the  price  of  beer  and 
the  quality  supplied.  Government  control,  if  it  allows  the  public- 
houses  to  be  open  at  all,  should  at  least  insist  that  the  quality  of  the 
beer  is  good,  and  that  reasonable  quantities  of  it  are  supplied  at  fair 
and  reasonable  prices.  The  chief  constable  of  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster, who  thoroughly  understands  the  conditions  of  this  industrial 
area,  writes  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  public-houses  re- 
mained open  until  10  P.  M.,  and  he  considers  that  'the  workingmen — 
especially  colliers,  ironworkers,  and  men  engaged  on  the  land — have 
had  a  legitimate  grievance  in  not  being  able  to  procure  a  good,  whole- 
some beer  at  a  reasonable  price.'  With  this  opinion  your  commis- 
sioners heartily  agree."  1 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  West  Midlands 
area  (Division  No.  4),  contains  the  following  comment  regarding 
liquor  restrictions : 

"The  commission  was  frankly  amazed  at  the  strength  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  liquor  restrictions.  These  came  not  only  from  the  men 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  beer,  but  from  those  who  were  life-long  tee- 


1  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Jvo.  237,  pp.  59,  60. 
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totallers  and  yet  recog'iiized  the  need  of  beer  to  those  working-  on  cer- 
tain occupations.  The  question  is  three-fold — one  of  hours,  price,  and 
scarcity.  Of  these  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  galling.  The  limitation 
of  hours,  though  unpopular,  has  been  accepted  as  a  war  necessity.  The 
increase  of  price  is  resented  chiefly  because  it  is  felt  that  brewers  are 
making-  an  undue  profit,  but  the  real  grievance  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining-  the  article.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing 
with  men  who  all  their  lives  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  beer  when 
they  want  it.  We  have  no  brief  either  for  or  against  beer  drinking-, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  that  is  a  question  which  men  must  settle 
for  themselves,  and  that  it  must  be  recognized  that  beer  is  more  than 
a  drink.  Without  going  into  the  thorny  question  of  whether  it  is  a 
food,  it  certainly  is  a  social  habit  or  a  custom  of  life,  as  two  witnesses 
expressed  it.  We  recommend  to  the  Government  that  the  supply  should 
be  largely  increased.  We  recognize  that  this  may  entail  some  weak- 
ening of  the  article,  but  we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Government  that 
besides  supplying  beer  they  must  supply  the  sort  that  men  want,  and 
that  quantity  alone  will  not  meet  the  case.  In  allotting  the  new  sup- 
ply special  regard  should  be  had  to  areas  which  show  largely  increased 
population."  1 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Southwest  area 
(Division  No.  6),  is  at  marked  variance  with  the  reports  from 
the  other  two  divisions  above  given : 

"The  limiting  of  the  hours  during  which  licensed  premises  may  be 
open  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  no  cause  of  unrest.  There 
was  some  complaint,  but  not  much,  as  to  the  price  and  scarcity  of  beer 
in  certain  localities."  " 

Liquor  reg'ulation  in  England  has  been  both  repressive  and 
constructive  r 

"Restrictive! a,  the  Central  Control  Board  were  free  to  act  under 
the  Eegulations  in  the  following  ways.  Within  any  area  defined  by 
Order  in  Council,  but  only  within  such  an  area,  'for  the  purposes  of  the 
control  by  the  state  of  the  sale  and  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor,'  the 
Board  could : 

"(1)  Close  licensed  premises  or  clubs,  either  for  all  purposes  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

"(2)  Begulate  the  hours  during  which  licensed  premises  or  clubs 
might  be  kept  open  (a)  for  the  sale  or  supply  of  liquor,  or  (b)  for. 
other  purposes. 

1  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  pp.  9S,  99. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

3  Carter:  "Control  of  the  Drink  Trade."  pp.  125,  126. 
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'•(3)  Prohibit  the  .sale  by  retail  or  supply  of  any  specified  class  of 
liquor. 

"(4)  Regulate  the  introduction  of  liquor  into,  and  its  transport 
within,  the  area. 

"(5)  Require  the  business  carried  on  in  any  licensed  premises  in 
the  area  to  be  carried  on  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Board. 

"(6)    Prohibit  treating. 

"(7)  Direct  or  permit  the  dilution  of  spirits  to  an  extent  beyond 
that  allowed  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

"Constructively,  the  Board  could  in  any  area  defined  by  Order  in 
Council — 

•'  ( 1 )    Become  the  sole  vendor  of  liquor. 

"(2)  Establish  and  maintain  refreshment  rooms,  or  provide  for 
their  establishment  and  maintenance. 

"(3)  Acquire  any  licensed  or  other  premises,  or  any  interest  in 
any  such  premises,  either  compulsorily  or  by  agreement,  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"(4)  Take  possession  of  and  use  premises  and  plant  without  ac- 
tually acquiring  the  same. 

"(5)    Acquire  any  business,  including  stock-in-trade. 

'•(6)  Provide  entertainment  or  recreation  on  their  own  premises, 
or  authorize  its  provision. 

"(7)    Arrange  for  postal  and  banking  facilities." 

The  effects  of  liquor  control,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Carter,  who 
is  an  advocate  of  control  but  not  of  prohibition,  are  given  below. 
Mr.  Koren's  appraisal  (March,  1916)  is  not  radically  different 
from  Carter's.1 

"The  broad  conclusions  to  which  we  are  guided  by  the  three 
groups  of  statistics — convictions  for  drunkenness,  records  of  alcoholic 
disease  and  mortality,  and  returns  of  the  consumption  of  liquor — and 
by  other  relevant  social  data  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  are 
these : 

"(1)  The  great  expansion  in  purchasing  power  would  normally 
have  led,  as  in  earlier  cycles  of  industrial  activity  and  high  wages,  to 
an  expansion  of  the  expenditure  on  strong  drink.    The  increased  de- 


1  Koren :  "Alcohol  and  Society,"  pp.  162-168.  Mr.  Koren,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  rated  in  the  ranks  of  the  prohibitionists. 
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maud  for  spirits  in  the  latter  part  of  the  financial  year  1914-15  is  a 
sign  that  this  tendency  was  actually  reappearing. 

"(2)  With  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  drink  control,  there 
can  be  recognized — after  allowing  for  other  restraining  factors — the 
operation  of  a  powerful  check  on  the  consumption  of  liquor ;  and,  as  a 
corollary,  a  very  marked  decline  in  intemperance  and  alcoholic  dis- 
ease. 

"(3)  The  fact  that  the  Board's  restrictive  and  constructive  activi- 
ties were  contemporaneous  with  this  notable  decrease  in  insobriety 
and  its  social  consequences  leads  to  this  deduction ;  along  with  cer- 
tain co-operating  factors,  and  in  spite  of  certain  hostile  tendencies, 
the  policy  of  drink  control  prevented  the  increase  in  intemperance 
which  economic  prosperity  made  probable,  and  also  diminished  to  an 
impressive  extent  the  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors  which  leads  to 
inefficiency,  disease  and  acts  of  violence." 

The  view  set  forth  in  the  Anti-Saloon  League  Year  Book  is 
less  favorable  regarding  liquor  control.1 

"The  gigantic  task,  however,  of  the  government's  taking  over  such 
an  institution  as  the  liquor  traffic  at  the  time  when  its  attention  had 
to  be  given  almost  entirely  to  the  immediate  demands  of  the  war  situa- 
tion was  such  as  to  discourage  the  government  from  any  such  move 
until  after  the  war  is  over.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  the  movement 
for  temperance  reform  throughout  the  British  Isles,  which  promised 
so  much  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  has  failed  to  develop  along  the 
lines  of  the  hopes  of  the  British  temperance  forces." 

War  pressure  seems  to  have  had  a  distinct  effect  on  Canada's 
handling  of  the  liquor  problem. 

"During  these  years  of  war  the  question  of  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  had  made  enormous  advances  in  all  the  provinces — not- 
ably in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  P.  E.  Island,  where  legislation  of 
this  nature  had  become  law.  In  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia  and 
British  Columbia,  prohibitory  legislation  was  at  this  time  pending 
and  was  afterwards  passed ;  in  Quebec  three-fourths  of  the  Province 
was  under  a  species  of  local  option,  and  in  New  Brunswick  80  per 
cent  was  under  local  prohibition.  The  war  action  and  example  of 
France  and  Bussia  and  the  increasing  restrictions  in  England,  with 
the  fact  of  British  expenditures  in  1913  upon  drink  totalling  $830,- 
000,000,  were  constantly  pressed  upon  public  attention."  2 


1  Pages  312.  ff.,  1917  edition. 

2  American  Year  Book,  1917,  pp.  87,  88. 
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The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Canada  is  regulated 
chiefly  by  the  provincial  governments. 

"Most  of  the  provinces  have  passed  strict  temperance  legislation 
during  the  last  two  sessions,  and  practical  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  excepting  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes,  is  now 
in  force  in  all  provinces  except  Quebec,  while  in  Quebec  provision  is 
made  for  the  reduction  of  licenses  in  cities,  the  prohibition  of  hotel 
bars  after  May  1,  1918,  and  of  'treating.'"1 

"Important  action  was  taken  by  the  Dominion  Government  by  the 
issue  of  an  Order  in  Council  on  December  22d,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion into  Canada  of  intoxicating  liquor  (defined  as  containing  more 
than  2y2  per  cent  of  alcohol)  on  and  after  December  24,  1917,  unless 
purchased  on  or  before  that  date  for  importation  into  Canada,  and  un- 
less having  been  so  purchased  it  is  imported  not  later  than  December 
31,  1918.  It  is  further  provided  that  the  transportation  of  intoxicating 
liquor  into  any  part  of  Canada  wherein  the  sale  of  such  liquor  is  il- 
legal shall  be  prohibited  on  and  after  a  date  to  be  determined  upon 
further  investigation.  These  provisions  were  passed  under  the  War 
Measure  Act,  1914,  and  they  are  to  remain  in  force  during  the  war  and 
for  twelve  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace."  2 

Prohibition  in  Canada,  it  should  be  noted,  however,  is  not 
the  same  as  prohibition  in  the  United  States.  The  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  Prohibition  Act  in  Alberta  will  make  clear  point* 
of  difference. 

"(1)  All  liquor  containing  more  than  2y2  per  cent  alcohol  shall 
be  considered  intoxicating  liquor. 

"(2)  That  it  shall  be  an  offense  against  the  Act  for  a  person  to 
have  liquor  in  a  dwelling-house  exceeding  one  quart  of  spirits  and  two 
gallons  of  malt  liquor. 

"(3)  That  it  is  unlawful  for  persons  living  in  apartments  or  in 
boarding-houses  or  anywhere  other  than  in  their  own  private  dwelling- 
houses  to  have  liquor  on  the  premises. 

"(4)  That  vendors  will  be  appointed  by  the  Government  to  sell 
liquor  to  those  allowed  to  obtain  it  on  affidavit.  The  vendors  shall  be 
salaried  officials  and  shall  not  sell  to  persons  other  than  doctors,  drug- 
gists, dentists,  veterinary  surgeons,  clergymen,  etc. 


'American  Year  Book.  pp.  312.  ff..  1917  edition. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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"(5)  That  liquor  manufactured  and  stored  in  this  province  may 
be  shipped  out  of  the  province,  and  from  points  outside  to  points  in- 
side." 1 

On  the  basis  of  material  available  regarding  the  way  in 
which  England  and  Canada  have  handled  their  liquor  problem 
during  the  war,  the  following  conclusions  seem  warranted : 

1.  The  war  did  bring  about  widespread  agitation  of  the 
prohibition  question  in  both  England  and  Canada. 

2.  In  England  control  was  thought  advisable  rather  than 
prohibition,  and  this  control  was  both  repressive  and  construc- 
tive. 

3.  In  Canada  the  prohibition  movement  gained  consider- 
able headway  in  many  provinces. 

4.  Although  all  but  one  of  the  provinces  now  have  prohibi- 
tion, it  is  of  a  different  brand  from  prohibition  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  put  into  effect  by  local  law  rather  than 
national  legislative  enactment. 


1  The  Canadian  Annual  Review,  1916,  p.  741. 
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